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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Democratic Convention, 
in its platform, is non-committal on the 
question of suffrage. Section 1 ‘‘reaffirms 
allegiance to the principles of the party 
as formulated by Jefferson,” and ‘‘sol- 
emnly declares the need of a return to 
those fundamental principles of a free 
government based on home rule and indi- 
vidual liberty.” Section 2 affirms that 
“the policy of federal control of elections 
is fraught with the gravest dangers, 
scarcely less momentous than would re- 
sult from a revolution practically estab- 
lishing monarchy on the ruins of the 
republic.” 

—-- ~~ —__——— 

The School Board of St. Paul, Minn., 
on June 13 abolished the distinction of 
sex in the matter of salaries. Hereafter 
the women teachers will receive equal 
pay with the men. In establishing the 
schedules of future compensation for the 
teachers of the high school and the man- 
ual labor school, no sex distinction is 
made. Hereafter it will be purely a ques- 
tion of capacity, individuality and efli- 
ciency. ‘The schedule adopted reads: 

Grade 3, first year, $850; second year, $1,000; 
third year, $1,000; fourth year, $1,100; fifth 
year, $1,100; sixth year, $1,200. 

Grade 2, first year, $1,000; second year, 
$1,100; third year, $1,200; fourth year, $1,300; 
fifth year, $1,400; sixth year, $1,500. 

Grade 1, first year, $1,000; second year, 
$1,200; third year, $1,400; fourth year, $1,500; 
fifth year, $1,600; sixth year, $1,700; seventh 
year, $1,800; eighth year, $1,900; ninth year, 
2,000. 

Thus, no matter whether the teacher be 
man or woman, the salary for the same 
service will be identical. 


sibilities 

A similar innovation was made by equal- 
izing the salaries of supervisors. Supt. 
Gilbert reported that, through a misunder- 
Standing or something that is not ex- 
plained, two of the supervisors are not 
drawing even the minimum salaries given 
supervisors. The lowest salary, he said, 
is the same paid first-grade teachers in the 
high school, and Mr. Pyle moved, in order 
to equalize the pay roll, that the first grade 
of the high school be adopted as the mini- 
mum schedule of the supervisors, and the 
motion prevailed. Miss Laughlin and 
Miss Brooks were then regularly elected 
48 supervisors, and the problem was 


solved, 
—~+>—_ —_— 


President Dwight, of Yale College, has 
4 Cautious but thoughtful article in the 
last Forum on “Education for Women at 
Yale.” He begins with the certificate 








several years, the best women of Brook- 
lyn have urged upon successive mayors 
the desirability of having some women on 
the board, but in vain. On June 10, a 
delegation of Brooklyn ladies, Mrs. T. J. 
Backus, president of the Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Association, Mrs. W. D. Mun- 
son and Mrs. Emma Pettingill, waited 


“upon the mayor, with Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of the Christian Union, and Rev. | 


r. J. Coleman Adams. Dr. Abbott, who 
»pposed to suffrage for women, was 
% *ul to explain to the mayor that this 
oa st for women on the school board 
bad no connection whatever with woman 
suffrage; and then made a good speech, 


| giving reasons why women should be 


| 





| 
| 





given in 1778 by Ezra Stiles, then presi-_ 


dent of Yale, to a young woman who was 
qualified to enter college except for her 


Sex. Now, after a hundred and fourteen | 


years, Yale is ready to offer post-graduate 
Study to women. But it is by no means 
ready for co-education. No. ‘It is as far 
from it,” says George Wm. Curtis, ‘as 
eleven o'clock is from twelve o'clock.” 
— =~, _— 

P Mayor Boody, of Brooklyn, has just 
filled all the fifteen vacant places on the 


| woman, 


' thousand ; 


City Board of Education with men. For | 


placed on the board. Mrs. Munson, Mrs. 
Backus and Dr. Adams spoke briefly, and 
presented a list of women, any one of 
whom would be a good member of the 
board. But the mayor, as usual, has pre- 
ferred to fill all the places at his disposal 
with voters. Women have school suffrage 
throughout the country districts of New 
York, and often help to elect women on 
the school boards, to the great benefit of 
the schools. But in the large cities the 
boards of education are appointed, not 
elected; and the women find that their 
‘indirect influence” is powerless with the 
politicians. 


te 

The reports say: ‘‘Mayor Boody said 
that he had not appointed any women be- 
cause he did not deem it advisable so long 
as the board was organized on its present 
basis. It would be unjust to women to 
appoint them at present”—meaning by this 
that a majority of the present board of 
education are understood not to favor the 
addition of women to their number, and 
might make things uncomfortable for any 
woman who should be appointed. If 
Mayor Boody had been responsible for 
his official acts to a constituency half of 
whom were women, it is not likely that 
he would have declined to appoint any 
women on the board; and he certainly 
would not have added insult to injury by 
pretending that he refused out of consid- 
eration for the women. ‘The whole affair 
is an object lesson on the power of votes 
as compared with “‘indirect influence.” 


—_—_+o-—___—_ 


English women are entering warmly 
into the political canvass for the coming 
elections. Lady Henry Somerset has ex- 
presed herself in decided opposition to 
the candidature of Sir Charles Dilke. She 
is supported in a manner to show that 
women will bring « much needed moral 
force into politics. The Woman’s Herald 
of London says that since the Parliament 
now to be elected ‘will be the weal or 
woe of the United Kingdom for the next 
six years, the solemn duty lies upon every 
woman to do her utmost in such a crisis, 
A duty is imposed upon all, rich or poor, 
powerful or humble, to serve the side 
she believes to be right.” 


“e — 


The Golden Rule, the Christian Endeavor 
paper in this city, is publishing a series of 
excellent articles, entitled ‘‘Occupations 
for Girls.”” In one of these, Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White recommends running a laundry 
as a good method of making money. She 
gives the experience of a woman who was 
left a widow with two little children to 
support, and no capital except her home 
and garden just outside of the city. She 
opened a laundry, made a specialty of 
work for women and families, charged 
fair prices, repaired the clothing, when 
desired, for a small additional sum, sup- 
ported herself and children, and in time 
became the head of a large and lucrative 
business. In another issue, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward contributes a 
notable article on ‘‘Women Doctors.” 
Mrs. Ward says, among other things: 


‘There are several thousand women phy- 
sicians in the United States. It is impos- 
sible to average their incomes correctly, 
but they probably run from two hundred 
dollars to twenty thousand dollars a year. 
The last tigures are, of course, rare. ‘They 
are the great lights of the profession, 
even among men, who earn from twenty 
thousand dollars to thirty thousand a 
year and upwards; and women are still 
crusaders and reformers. A ten-thousand- 
dollar income for a well-educated, gifted 
and healthy woman doctor is less rare. 
Five thousand, I think, is not at all un- 
common; and so on down. I knew one 
an invalid, who earned three 
thousand dollars the first year that she 
practised. The next, she received five 
and maintained a growing 
success until she dropped dead one night, 
and put an end to calculation on what 
promised to be a brilliant career. But 
this woman, after graduating from the 





medical school, and before she began to 
ractise, spent for several years eight 
ours a day in severe private study. 


Such work goes as straight to success as | 


a healthy plant to a blossom. 


ae 


COLLEGE GIRLS. 


The Sargent prize of $100, offered at 
Harvard for the best metrical translation 





Miss Margaret Foster Herrick, of the 
Harvard Annex. The committee consisted 
of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Dr. San- 


tayana and James Goswell, of the Brierly | 


School, New York. 


over about forty Harvard masculine com- 
petitors. 
Rev. Dr. Herrick of the Mt. Vernon St. 
Church. 


Two years ago this | 


prize was won by Miss Helen Leah Kead, | 
| degree under the close regulations of the 


Miss Herrick is the daughter of | 


Miss Mary Graham, a graduate of Wes- , 
leyan, and Miss Mary A. Scott, a gradu- | 


ate of Vassar, are the first women to 
receive fellowships at Yale. Miss Gra- 
ham stood second in her class, and took 
first honors in political science. She has 
been teaching at Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Scott is a Vassar M. A. She has 
studied at Johns Hopkins, and was an 
honor student at Cambridge University, 
England. 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
will begin work at Yale in the fall. 


They 


Miss Elizabeth Boycg is the only young | 


woman who takes this year, under the 
new co-educational arrangement, the Col- 
umbia College degree of bachelor of arts. 
She has not taken the Barnard College 
course, but the regular Columbia degree, 
and on the commencement programme 
her name was published in the list of 
graduates in ordinary alphabetical order. 
Miss Boyce took the ful] curriculum of 
studies required in Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, with elective courses in 
modern languages and political science, 
and for all these she prepared not only 
without the assistance of the college lec- 
tures, but without the aid of any private 
tutor. Her work was done entirely alone, 
and in addition to teaching, upon which 
profession she had already entered, 
though yet in her teens. 

Wooster University, Wooster, O., is co- 
educational. Miss Mabel Buckley, 
Marshallville, will deliver the valedictory 
on commencement, and Miss Kate Bowlby, 
of Wooster, the salutatory. Both will 
graduate cum laude. They were equal in 
class standing. This is the first time in 


the history of the institution that the | 


girls carried off all the honors of a class. 

Miss Gibbey, Boston University Medi- 
cal School, °93, has been appointed surgical 
interne at Boothby’s Hospital. 


Among the theses submitted at the | 


commencement of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology were the following: 
‘‘Further Studies on the Decomposition 
of Milk by Bacteria,” by Margaret Eliot 


Dodd; ‘Observations on the Physiology | 


of the Circulatory and Nervous Systems 
of the Earthworm,” by Alice Hooper 
Beckler, and ‘‘An Inquiry into the Past 
and Present Condition of Science Teach- 


passed her examinations in English, com- 
parative philology and German. She re- 
ceived the degree on commencement day, 
June 16. Miss Brown is the daughter of 
a well-known Philadelphia clergyman, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, and has 
studied abroad, in Oxford and elsewhere. 
Her thesis was an analytical study of 
the Arthurian legend, based upon the 


of an ode of Horace, has been awarded to _ Thornton MSS. in Lincoln Cathedral. The 


University some years ago conferred the 
degree of Ph. D. upon one other woman, 
Dr. Alice M. Bennett, superintendent of 
the woman’s department of the State 
insane hospital at Norristown; but Miss 
Brown is the first woman to receive the 


department of philosophy. 

The Kirk prize of $100 for excellence 
in oratory has been awarded to Miss Nettie 
J. Hunt, and the Bragdon prize of $100 
for general excellence in scholarship to 
Miss Cora N. Rawlins, at the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 


| Kirk oratorical contest is the event of 


She intends to study for the | 


commencement week, and the prize of 

| $100 is the gift of Mrs. J. S. Kirk. Miss 
| Hunt won against four contestants, one 
| young woman and three young men. Her 
| theme was ‘*‘William Lloyd Garrison.” 


At the Pennsylvania State College at 
Bellefonte, two of the five class orators 
were girls. Miss Rachel Kessler took first 
honors, and Miss Eloise K. Meek, second 
| honors. 


Miss Emma Harry was awarded one of 
the three McDaniel scholarship prizes of 


| $100 each, at Dickinson College (co-edu- | 


cational), Carlisle, Pa. Miss Harry also 
| won the prize of $20 offered by Mrs. Dr. 
| Reed for general scholarship to students 
| who had attended the Dickinson prepara- 

tory department, and the John Comfort 
| prize of $25 for the highest average grade 


in college. 
— +e, 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


The Pennsylvania State Board wish to 
erect in the Woman’s Building a beautiful 
booth of plate glass and burnished steel, 
wherein women will exhibit the process 
| of making bolts, locks, hinges and other 
| small, delicate articles of the steel indus- 


of | "TY: The transparency and ornamental 


| character of the structure will render it an 
| ornament rather than an obstruction in 
the building. Women are perhaps more 
largely and expertly identified with this 
| than with any other industry of Pennsy)- 
| vania. 

Miss Lovila Mosher, superintendent of 
| schools for St. Croix Co., is a member of 
| the World’s Fair committee for Wisconsin, 
| appointed by the State ‘Teachers’ Associa- 
| tion to arrange for an educational exhibit. 
| Mrs. Charles Henrotin, the vice-presi- 
| dent of the woman’s branch of the Con- 
| gress Auxiliary, in response to a special 
| invitation from the ladies of the Wisconsin 
|Woman’s Club, recently visited Mil- 
waukee and addressed the club upon the 
| work to be accomplished by women in the 
| Columbian Exposition. During the fore- 
noon of the following day, Mrs. Henrotin 
| spoke to between 300 and 400 children of 


ing in the Public Schools of Boston and | 4). ilwaukee High School, on ‘The 


Its Vicinity,” by Bertha Millard Brown. 


Columbian World's Fair as an Educational 


The Conklin prize contest in oratory | yovement.” 


for the junior class is one of the events of | 


Mrs. Reed, one of the lady managers of 


commencement week at the State Univer- the World’s Fair for Maryland, has estab- 
sity, Champaign, Ill. The second prize | lished a system of classes in American 


of $40 was awarded to Miss Nina B. 


Lambkin, at the recent contest. 

Marguerite Sweet (Vassar, ‘87), who 
received the degree of Ph.D. at Bryn 
Mawr, has been appointed one of the 
instructors in English at Vassar. 

‘The graduating class at Buchtel College, 
Akron, O., consists this year of an equal 
number of young men and young women. 
Two prizes were offered in the Law Class 
for the best essays on ‘Equitable Rem- 
edies: their growth and place in our 
Jurisprudence,” and both were taken 
by the young women. The first prize was 


won by Miss Josephine E. Chaney, of | 


Canal Winchester ; the second was divided 
between Misses Edith and Agnes Claypole, 
the daughters of Mrs. Katherine B. Clay- 
pole, recording secretary of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. An eminent 
Akron judge said that these prize essays 
would be creditable in the printed records 
of the Supreme Court. After this, who 
shall say that no woman can possess ‘‘the 
judicial mind”? 

'The’first woman to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s faculty of philo- 
sophy is Miss Anna Robertson Brown, 
M.A., of Philadelphia, who has just 


history in the schools of that State, and 
offers a free trip to the Fair as a prize for 
the best scholar in that branch. 

The Rhode Island World’s Fair Bulletin, 
an eight-page monthly, illustrated, devot- 
'ed entirely to World’s Fair news, has 
been started at Providence. It gives gen- 
eral information about the Exposition, 
and particulars as to the preparations of 
Rhode Island for participation. The 

‘alifornia World’s Fair Magazine, seventy- 
two pages, published at San Francisco, 
performs a similar service for that State, 
and is the official organ of the California 
World's Fair board. 

To show the fine quality of silk pro- 
duced in the State and the skill attained 


there in the silk industry, the women of 
birthday. 
will make an artistic banner especially | 


the Southern California Silk Association 


for exhibition at the World’s Fair. The 
banner will be home-made in every re- 
spect, and also hand-made, even to manu- 
facturing the fabric. It will show de- 
signs of California flowers, fruit and scen- 
ery, and its artistic design and finish, it is 
believed, will attract much attention. 
Many expect that silk culture is destined 
to become one of the leading industries of 
Southern California. 


The | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EMILy A. FIFIELD, of the Boston 
school board, has presented the Henry L. 
| Pierce school with a fine bust of Columbus. 








Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, the edi- 

tor of Harper's Bazar, has just received a 

| complimentary degree from the Univer- 
| sity of Nebraska. 

Mrs. F. B. Mapp, of Milledgeville, Ga., 
| has been awarded a diploma and a gold 
| medal by the Inventive Society of Paris, 
| France, for her invention of a bread-raiser. 
| She has also been made an honorary 
| member. 


ANNIE WILSON SPENCE, daughter of a 
doctor of Linlithgow, passed the examin- 
| ation of the Pharmaceutical Society in 
Edinburgh recently, andis now regularly 
registered as a chemist and druggist. She 
is the second woman in Scotland to attain 
| this position. 

Miss JessAMY Harte, Bret Harte’s 
young daughter, will make her literary 
début in the July Ladies’ Home Journal 
with an entertaining description of ‘Camp 
Life in the Adirondacks,” which shows 
inherited literary tendencies not unlike 
those in Bret Harte’s earlier work. Miss 
Harte is a girl still in her teens, and has 
artistic as well as literary proclivities. 


Miss MAry A. TUCKER graduated last 
week from the Meadville ‘Theological 
| School. Her address showed marked abil- 
ity. She is described as a woman of fine 
mind and earnest purpose. In scholarship 
she ranks among the first in the school. 
She was the first of her class to receive a 
call, which she accepted, and will go to 
her Michigan parish immediately. 


Miss M. E. FINNEGAN, county super- 
intendent of schools for Choteau County, 
Montana, has jurisdiction over an area of 
27,500 miles, while Miss Alice Cavanaugh, 
of Dawson County,looks after the schools 
of a county covering 30,000 square miles, 
an area equal to that of South Carolina, 
greater than that of Maine, and nearly four 
times that of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HORATIO BROOKS, a native of 
South Berwick, Me., has conducted, since 
the death of her husband, an extensive 
foundry and locomotive building estab- 
lishment in Dunkirk, N. Y. The Port- 
land Press says: ‘‘An idea of this Maine 
girl's work may be inferred from the fact 
that the Brooks works turn out a locomo- 
tive a day, and when pressed deliver seven 
a week.” 

Mrs. LENA SITTIG, of Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is an accomplished woman, 
given to inventions, music and literary 
work. Her latest invention is a water- 
proof cloak named the ‘‘duck’s back.” 
The cloak envelops the skirts and dress in 
such a manner that they cannot touch the 
ground, or be splashed by mud or rain. 
It also leaves them hanging in the origi- 
nal folds, and does not wrinkle them. It 
will be made ofa vulcanized cloth, so thin 
that when not used the entire garment 
will go easily into a shopping bag, with- 
out adding any perceptible weight. 


Mrs. Dr. W. H. FELTON, of Georgia, 
accepted an invitation to address the grad- 
uating class of the Douglasville College, 
Gaeorgia, recently. ‘‘A Child of Grand 
mother Eve, a Female, or, for thy More 
Sweet Understanding, a Woman,” was 
her theme. She made an appeal for the 
higher education of women, with refer- 
ence to preparation for practical voca- 
tions. The Savannah News says: ‘‘Never 
before in the history of Georgia was a 


} 
| woman the chosen orator of a commence- 


ment occasion.” 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE cele- 
brated her eighty-first birthday very 
quietly on June 14, at her home in Hart- 
ford, Conn. No visitors called, as it is 
generally understood that she does not 
recognize her friends, and that the sight 
of others than the immediate family 
throws her into a condition of childishness. 





| She is, however, in perfect physical health, 


and enjoys her home. She wrote a pleas- 
ant note of thanks to a neighbor for a 
bunch of beautiful roses received on her 
“My pilgrimage has _ been 
long,” she wrote, ‘‘and will surely end 
happily, surrounded by such kind friends 
and neighbors.” A short time ago, in a 
graceful letter to her publishers, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., thanking them for 
copies of the new edition of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe said: “I pro- 
pose giving several volumes to the library 
of the Good-Will Club here in Hartford, a 
club for the benefit of the newsboys of 


| our city which accomplishes great good.” 








UNITED PRESBYTERIANS AND WOMEN. 


The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterians, in session at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been wrestling with the woman 
question. ‘The Pittsburgh Commercial 
Gazette of June Ist says: 


The congressional conventions of the 
politicians were nowhere in point of inter- 
est and liveliness yesterday with the dis- 
cussion on the floor of the United Presby- 
terian Assembly. There was the advan- 
tage, too, for the latter, of the watchful 
— of the ladies, whose solid num- 

rs served in turn as spur or rein. As 
predicted in the Commercial Gazette some 
days since, when commenting upon the 
apparent uneasiness of the Assembly con- 
cerning the plums in the women’s pie, the 
question relative to the relationship be- 


tween the women and the Assembly | 


created vigorous discussion. The ladies 
have been in zealous attendance each day, 
on guard for the all-important topic, 
which, it will be remembered, grew out 
of the action of the Assembly last year in 
formulating the following: 


That it is the judgment of the Assembly that 
the Women's Missionary Board should either 
ob ain a new charter, or have its present charter 
so amended that it shall be in name and in fact 
an «uxiliary board, holding ail its property in 
trust for the United Presbyterian Church, and 
subject to the direction, disposition and control 
of the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, said property to inure to the trus- 
tees of the General Assembly of said church. 


Their watchfulness was rewarded, for 
rn A at 10 A. M., the report, which 

ad early in proceedings been referred to 
a special committee, was announced. As 
if apprehensive of danger, the good mod- 
erator calmly announced devotional exer- 
cises as a prior proceeding. Later, Dr. 
W. J. Reid stepped forward to read the 
recommendations adopted by a joint com- 
mittee of the Women’s Board and General 
Assembly, barring the exclusions which 
the special committee had seen fit to 
make. In substance, these recommenda- 
tious were that the present charter of 
the Women’s General Missionary Society 
should be amended; that the society 


should be under the control and direction | 


of the General Assembly ; that the prop- 
erty, real and personal, should be held in 
trust, and in event of dissolution inure to 
the General Assembly ; and that the rela- 
tion of the Women’s Board to the other 
boards of the church be understood as 
auxiliary. 

There were a few undecided murmur- 
ings from delegates, and then Dr. Meloy, 
of Chicago, sent forth a fearless query as 
to the right of woman’s representation. 

“Shall not the right of representation 
be granted to the contributor?” said he. 
“It is not suffrage, but I move that here 
and now we give the women a voice.” 

This bold inaugural fairly staggered the 
fathers in Israel, to say nothing of the 
mothers and daughters; but before the 
echo of the speaker's voice had died away, 
from all parts of the house came the ery 
for Mrs. H. C. Campbell, the noble 
woman who has stood at the front of 
missionary endeavor since the inception 
of the women’s society nine years ago, 
and whose name is known and loved 
throughout Western Pennsylvania. 

Thus, by free, honest expression, as 
spontaneous as it was merited, without a 
moment’s warning, were the barricades 


of the church lowered, and through, into | 


the highest court of all, honored, almost 


reverenced, stepped a woman, without the | 


seeking of herself or sisters, and lifted up 
her voice in behalf of her mission. A 
hush fell on the audience. A woman 
speaking for the first time on the floor of 
the Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church! Little by little the situation 
dawned on the people. The hush deep- 
ened, and it was only in the wild, tumult- 
uous applause that greeted the close of 
the earnest words of Mrs. Campbell that 
excitement found expression. Mrs. Camp- 
bell is a clear, forcible speaker. Her 
address was brief, but to the point. She 
thanked the Assembly, in behalf of the 
20,700 women of the Missionary Society, 
for the honor it had conferred. Loyalty 
to their Lord and loyalty to the church 
were the principles underlying the work- 
ings of the Missionary Society. ‘The aim 


had been not to interfere, but to build up | 
If auxiliary meant to be a | 


in every field. 
helper, that the women were. ‘‘But,” 
and the bright speaker retreated with the 
query, ‘tare we under the authority of the 
other boards as well as the General Assem- 
bly?” 


‘The speech was an impetus to the pro- | 


ceedings, and every man in the house had 
his say after that. ‘Auxiliary’ was over 
the fence and out several times, only to 
be batted fair into the field again, the 


good brethren forgetting in their zeal that | 


they themselves, through a «committee 
meeting in conjunction with the women a 
few years ago, had ordered ‘‘auxiliary” 
to be stricken from the women’s constitu- 
tion. It was amusing, especially when 
the younger fry put in their oar as to the 
proper interpretation. But the women 
had had enough glory for one day ; they 
only smiled as the combat deepened, and 
kept silence. 

‘Then came the tussle with the amend- 
ment, offered fearlessly by Rev. Mr. 
Barnes, of Kansas, and seconded promptly 
by Rev. J. T. McCrory, that the General 
Assembly extend to the Women’s Board 
the privilege of sending annually a repre- 
sentative to present its report to the 
General Assembly. This went down in a 


storm of **noes,” and not even the gentle | 
phrasing of ‘‘invite,”’ instead of privilege, | 


could carry it through. But it turned 
out after all that the ‘‘nays” were only 
given so uproariously in order that a sub- 
stitute of better proportions could be 
sprung by Dr. Owens, which would give 
the women the same representation ac- 
corded corresponding secretaries of other 
boards. ‘This met with hearty approval. 
‘*But where are we, after all?” said one 
shrewd little woman, when in the lobby 
discussing the situation afterwards. 
“Well, you have scored two distinct 
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victories to-day,” replied a dignified 
‘First, a woman's voice | 


| assemblyman. 
| has been permitted on the floor of the 
| Assembly. Second, you will have repre- 

sentation hereafter.” 

**But our charter?” 

tioner. 

“Ah, ahem!” 

‘That topic should have been discussed. 
That was the important thing with us 
women.” 


persisted the ques- 


The (‘azette says, commenting on the 
foregoing : 

It would be difficult for even the great- 
est crank in the General Assembly to 
show cause why Mrs. Campbell is not 
mentally, spiritually and socially the peer 
of any delegate there; while ten to one 
would be a safe wager that she is more 
Christ-like, does more effective work 
among those whom the Master left with 
us, and can preach better sermons than 
those who oppose her appearance on the 
floor. 
to take trips to points beyond the moun- 
tains or the sea on account of nervous 
prostration from overwork, but it isn’t 
often you miss one of these consecrated 
women from her post of duty. 

The fact that the point was made ina 
U. P. General Assembly. renders it all the 
more important. Good Brother Meloy 
says they are the bluest of the blue, and 
opposed to all innovations. It has here- 
tofore been regarded as an out-and-out 
innovation for a woman to appear on the 
floor of the General Assembly. However, 
innovations are liable to crowd into even 
the most guarded organizations. In fact, 
it is next to impossible, if not quite so, 
for any organization to resist the onward 
push of progress. Some of us may even 
see the blue of Brother Meloy’s stockings 
soften a little—not change color, of course, 
but take on a more soulful hue. 


The Presbyterians, like all other denom- 
inations, are moving forward. 
+e 


THE SUNRISE OF SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 








FAIRFAX, 8S. C., JUNE 10, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have risen very early in the morning 
to give you some pointers as to the direc- 
tion in which the tide of sentiment seems 
turning. ‘The glow in the east, as I look 
out of the window, suggests the heading 
of my article, and my heart thrills with 
the hope that it may be indeed an augury 
of the coming of the perfect day. 

It has not been over six weeks since we 
Istana saga of South Carolina had 

our feelings hurt by a speech made by 
Hon. Samuel Dibble at the laying of the 
| corner*stone of Converse College, when 
| he came so near yet went so far from say- 
ing what we wanted him to say. For his 
Honorableness, after demonstrating the 
need for the extension of girls’ college 
curriculums to embrace a wider range of 
| Studies and a longer period of years, after 

calling us ‘Queens of Society” and ‘*Sen- 
| ates of the Hearth,” let us down pitifully 
| by the conclusion that all this culture and 
uplift was chiefly to make us better cooks! 
But now the pioneer of equal rights 
lecturers to girls’ colleges has come to 
the fore in the person of Hon. Charles A. 
Woods, of Marion, S. C., who expressed 
his views on this subject quite unequivo- 
cally at the commencement in Columbia 
last week. Mr. Woods not only wants 
larger educational opportunities for 
women, but urges the State to make equal 
appropriations for its daughters as for its 
sons, and favors woman's entrance into 
the learned professions. What do you 
think of such sentiments as the following, 
addressed by a popular orator to an ap- 
plauding audience at our State Capitol the 
other day? He said: ‘*The political en- 
franchisement of women is coming. The 
work of intellectual emancipation is going 
on even among our conservative people, 
but it progresses slowly.” 
He gives an explanation of the often- 
complained-of opposition by women to 
woman suffrage, that we commend to our 
sisters who would hold us back. He 
says: “The great majority of women, 
being themselves dependent, resent any 
effort on the part of others to become in- 
dependent, unless driven to do so to earn 
their bread, and they must do this in the 
| obscurest manner possible.” 
Another striking position he takes is 
worded thus: ‘Invention has narrowed 
woman’s old sphere. She cannot now be 
| allowed to spend her days sewing, cooking 
| and scouring. It is too muchcheaper to buy 

from the baker, the merchant, the carpet- 
| maker. 


must be shut up to useless frivolity. As 
there is nothing great in man but mind, so 
there is nothing which so ennobles men 
and women alike as mental development. 
Culture, or the making her mind greater 
by exercising it on greater things, will 
not ‘unsex’ a woman, but make her influ- 
ence more potent and her life more impor- 
tant.” 

Another sunrise ray I catch and trans- 


| caption, **At the Golden Gate,” the open- 


| lows: 


ing headline was in these words: ‘‘Soften- 
ing Influence of the Suffrage on Western 
Women.” 


The wives of the delegates from Wyo- 
ming. who have had the right to vote for 
twenty-five years, have been the subject 


———— 
| cal death is merely the gate to eternal | with it. 


Col. Hemphill writes as fol- 


of considerable interest to ladies from the | 


East. who have never had and who never 
expect to have that privilege. The natural 
inference in their minds had been that 


| their sisters from Wyoming would show 


We often hear of preachers having | 





| 


The wall must be pulled down | 
and the tield of endeavor enlarged, or she | 


mit you from a letter of Col. John C. | 


Hemphill, the eloquent editor 
Charleston News and Courier. He was 
South Carolina’s representative in the 
recent meeting of the National Editorial 
Association in San Francisco; and in a 
communication to that paper, with the 


of the | 


some outward sign of this inward grace; 
but, much to their surprise, they have 
found that taking an intelligent interest 
in politics, and going occasionally to the 


polls to express their opinions by casting | 


a vote for what they thought right. did 
not necessarily make a woman less modest 
and womanly. 

Not long since, quite a circle of friends 
were at my house. One of the gentle- 
men said: ‘Oh, Mrs. Young, did you 
know that the Methodists had expunged 
the word ‘obey’ from 
service?” 
tist minister who was present, one of the 
broadest-minded men I have ever known, 
and a Christian so consistent that even 
the worst people testify to his goodness, 
laughingly spoke up in answer: “I have 
married many hundreds of couples, and I 
have never used the word ‘obey’ in a single 
instance.” The Baptists have no fixed 
form of marriage ceremony. Each min- 
ister in that denomination can use such 
words as his mind and conscience dictate. 

I am glad to add that Rev. Mr. Morrison 
is a staunch advocate for woman’s rights, 
and belongs to our ‘Equal Rights Associ- 
ation of South Carolina.” 

I had a letter from one of my sisters the 
other day, in which the following expres- 
sions occur: 

I feel pretty confident that I am soundly 
converted on woman suffrage. I have 
studied the subject over a year. You re- 
member how much I was opposed at first, 
and now I lend woman suffrage papers to 
my friends, and never lose an opportunity 
of saying something in favor of it. My 
pastor’s wife says such a change has come 
over his views that she believes he will 
soon be advocating woman suffrage in the 
press and pulpit: yet when she gave him 
Mrs. Wallace’s address, **A Whole Human- 
ity,” to read, a year ago, he was so vio- 
lently opposed to anything of the sort 
that he could scarcely cool down sufli- 
ciently to read it. 

As for the dear women of my State, I 
love them so, and believe in them so, that 
I desire the ballot for their defence and 
help, and think they deserve it now. As 
an illustration of what they are capable 
of, I will cite two instances: 

A fund is now being made up to erect 
a memorial chancel window in the little 
chapel of the Holy Cross on Sullivan's 
Island, just beyond the old battle-scarred 
and historic Fort Moultrie. This is to 
commemorate the heroic act of a young 
girl, who rescued a child from drowning 
near this spot. <A party of ladies and 
children were surf bathing, when little 
Julian Reed got beyond his depth, and | 
was sinking the second or third time, 
when this slender young creature, Miss 
Ella Benjamin, swam to him and held him 
up till a boat came, when she instantly 
disappeared and was drowned. 

Our Lord said, ‘*No greater love hath 
any man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friend.” But I think one can 
suffer a severer martyrdom in giving up 
all one’s wishes and preferences while liv- 
ing, foranother, than in the single act of 
laying down one’s life. This idea was in 
my mind the other day as I looked into 
the face of a woman, beautiful to my 
fancy, though others probably thought 
her only a pale, weary creature; for her 


| appropriated by the State for the enter- 


. | 
life. *. 


Do not these examples justify my faith.| 
in woman’s highest possibilities? 
(Mrs.) Virernra D. YOUNG. 





> 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

This year the National Editorial Asso- | 
ciation held its eighth annual convention 
at San Francisco, May 23—26. 

The convention, by request of the 
entertainment committee of the State ex- 
tending its hospitalities, was made sec- | 
ondary to sight-seeing and investigation 
of the wonders of California's climate, | 
fruits and natural scenery. ‘The $100,000 | 





: * * * | 
tainment of its editorial guests was spent | 
in a manner to make the two weeks’ visit 


| a substantial dream that will not vanish 





gray eyes looked sadly tired with long 


watching, and the firm mouth eta 


‘lines of suffering. For all their weariness 


the eyes were alert, yet had in them the 
far-away look of an exile from home, as 
of one “present in the body, but absent in | 
the spirit.” She was in charge of an older 
invalid sister, very helpless, full of com- 
plaints; but this patient, alert, resource- 
ful soul was quick and ready to meet every 
need, and to bear all her elder’s exactions 
with adivine patience. Here indeed was 
an example of that love which effaces 
self. I am reminded of Henry Drum- | 
mond’s evidences of the truth of Chris- | 
tianity as drawn from the operation of | 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
He quotes Mr. Herbert Spencer's defini- 
tion of eternal life as science’s most con- | 
vincing argument for the docrine of | 
immortality. ‘This definition is worded | 
thus: ‘Uninterrupted correspondence 
witha perfect environment is eternal life.” | 
“This is life eternal, said Christ, that they 
may know thee, the only true God, and | 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
“Therefore,” infers Prof. Drummond, 
“life eternal is to know God. ‘To know 
God is to correspond with God. ‘To 
correspond with God is to correspond with 
a perfect environment,’ and the organism 
which attains to this, in the nature of 
things, must live forever.” This woman, 
giving her life to another, has entered the | 
vestibule of immortality from which phys- 


| the regular staff of the Chicago Inter- 


journalism. 


: - | from the memory of those who were per- | 
their marriage- | 


Rev. John L. Morrison, a Bap- | 


mitted to be members of the visiting | 
party 

It has been the custom of the Associa- | 
tion annually to elect one woman delegate 
to office, the position of assistant record- 
ing secretary being the only one accorded 
to the sex. This year Miss Louise E. | 
Francis was the successful candidate. 
Miss Francis is the editor and proprietor 
of the Castroville, Cal., Enterprise. Her 
paper is the organ of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association. She has been 
engaged in newspaper work seven or eight 
years in Santa Clara, San Jose and 
Monterey. 

Another California delegate was Mrs. 
Carrie Stevens Walter, who began her 
newspaper career upon the San Francisco 
Examiner, and afterwards served an all- 
around apprenticeship on the San Jose 
Times. She is now assistant on the San 
Josean, and acontributor to such publica- 
tions as the Youth's Companion and Frank 
Leslie's Monthly. Prominent on the recep- 
tion committee were Mrs. Nellie B. Eyster, 
the eflicient president of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association, and Mrs. 
Jeanne D. Carr, one of the best known of 
California newspaper women, for whom 
everybody seemed to have a deep regard. 
Among the delegates from the Illinois 
Woman's Press Association was Mrs. E. 
Jeannette Abbott, who conducts the 
Elite News, a Chicago society journal. 
Mrs. Abbott is a highly educated woman, 
and, with Miss Caroline Huling, has ac- 





ceptably represented her Association 
several years at the conventions of the 
National Editorial Association. Miss 


Huling, the founder and the manager, 
while it was published, of Justitia, a semi- 
monthly devoted to the interests of 
women, inherits her newspaper talents 
from her father, who was an editor and 
publisher in Saratoga, N. Y., for fifty 
years. She went to Chicago in 1884, and 
became interested in woman suffrage. 
Miss Huling does much special work for 
Chicago publications. 

Miss Mary Allen West, president of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association, is at 
present making an extended visit in 
California. Her personality reminds one 
of the cheery ex-president of our New 
England Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. 
White, and she makes all women her 
friends. Her newspaper work is familiar 
to every one. Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, 
another deiegate from Chicago, is a native 
of Lancaster, Mass. She is a successful 
business woman as well as newspaper 
contributor. Mrs. Lou V. Chapin, of 
Chicago, has the management of the 
literary and critical departments of the 
Weekly Graphic, and can fill almost aay 
place upon a city daily with acceptance, 
beside being a writer of fiction. Miss | 
Mary H. Krout is an editorial writer on 





Ocean. Her work is chiefly political, and | 
she is the president of the Chicago’) 
women’s press league. The only woman | 
delegate from Colorado was Mrs. Neva C. 
Child, editor and proprietor of the Ranch, 
an agricultural journal which she started 


| two years ago in Pueblo, having lived for | 


nearly twenty years previous a life of | 
seclusion ona largeranch. Western agri- 


| cultural journalism must be strongly sea- 


soned with politics in order to succeed, 


; and Mrs. Child employs a political editor, 


doing the rest of the work herself. She 
converts a part of her home into a print- 
ing oflice, and is making money for the 
education of her three young sons. This 
was the incentive which drove her into 
One of the most noticeable 
women delegates was Mrs. Rosamond 
Follett, editor of the Green Bay (Wis.) 
State Gazette. She knows how to write. 
and also how to manage the business part 
successfully. A Nevada delegate, Mrs. 
Davis, wife of Sam Davis, the humorist, 
is assistant and at times chief editor of 
the Carson (Nev.) Appeal. 

Mrs. J. W. Stofer, of Mount Joy, Pa., 
began her newspaper experience by assist- 


| ing her husband to edit the Middletown | 


Journal. After his death she bought the 
Star and News, and has been successful 


— 
LS 


She was the first woman in the 
State to own and edit her own paper. 

Mrs. Flora B. Ginty, of the Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.) Herald is a grandniece of 
James Fenimore Cooper. She carries op 
a successful journal left her by her hus. 
band’s death. 

Other delegates were Mrs. F. E. Bene. 
dict, of the Philadelphia /tem; Mrs. G. D, 
Rowe, Toledo (O.) Commercial; Migs 
Frances L. Dusenberry, Woman's News, 
Chicago; Miss Cora Stockham of the 
Kindergarten magazine, who gave a little 
reception that the newspaper women 
might meet her mother, Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, author of ‘Tokology,”’ who 
had arrived the Saturday previous from 
her extended trip abroad; Miss Addie 
Heron of Home Art, Chicago; Miss Kate 
Will, Journal of Industrial Education, 
Chicago ; Mrs. Ida A. Harper, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News; Miss Georgia '. Kidder, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Telegraph; Mrs. Rob- 
erts, Centreville ( Md.) Record; Miss 
Mattie McGrath, Baton Rouge (La.) 
Truth; Miss Virginia Clay, of Alabama, 
the retiring assistant recording secretary; 
Mrs. Laura Foute, of San Antonio, Tex., 
editor and publisher of her own magazine; 
and the writer of this article, representing 
New England newspaper women. 

Mrs. Sallie Moses, of Chicago, wrote a 
paper, which was read at the convention 
by Mrs. Pratt, on women in journalism, 
In this she said: 

A few years ago, the world stood open- 
mouthed at a woman reporter going to 
prison to test the State’s care of female 
prisoners, fainting on a street corner to 
find out how long it would be before an 
ambulance came, solving the servant girl 
question by living out as a “‘slavey.” or 
circling the globe in a race against time; 
but now her place in newspaper work is 
fully established. 


Women as well as men delegates will 
be Jess in numbers at future conventions, 
The Association, for several years past, 
looking upon its growth as abnormal, has 
considered the proposition to decrease its 
membership by debarring district associa- 
tions from representation, as such asso- 
ciations could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and an army of delegates thus made 
eligible to the business and pleasure of the 
annual conventions, besides rendering 
them unwieldy. ‘his year matters came 
toa crisis, and, by vote of the National 
Association, district, class and inter-State 
associations can no longer retain member- 
ship. This removes all women’s associa- 
tions, and also, among others, the New 
England Suburban, generally conceded to 
be the best organized and most practical 
working press association in the country. 
By this vote, thirty-nine associations 
were withdrawn. Next year none but 
State associations, many of which exist 
only in name, will send delegates to the 
convention. It will probably meet at 
Chicago during the World's Fair. 

ALLIE E. WHITAKER. 
+O 
MEETING AT SWARTHMORE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
League of Swarthmore, Pa., was held at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. Simons 
Kent, Tuesday evening, June 7. About 
forty-five persons were in attendance, in- 
cluding many gentlemen. The roll-call 
of the members was responded to by 
appropriate sentiments. A petition was 
read, that had been prepared to send to 
Congress, asking that women be granted 
the privilege of voting for members of the 
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House of Representatives. The president | ception, the execution and the exquisite | 


and secretary were authorized to sign the 
game, and to forward it to Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, at Washington. 

The meeting was then addressed by 
Miss Katharine Musson, of Philadelphia, 
upon the ‘Single Tax.” 
defined the methods by which Single Tax 


The speaker | 


proposed to bring about not only a politi- | 


cal but a moral reform in property rela- 
tions. ‘The rental value of ground, exclu- 
sive of all improvements due to labor, is 
to be taxed. Land that is densely popu- 
lated will thus be obliged to bear the 
heavier burden of taxation, while farms 
will to a large extent escape. After the 
speaker concluded, opportunity was given 
for questions and discussion. Many 
pertinent questions were put in regard to 
the practical workings of the new theory, 
and a general interchange of views was 
indulged in. Suffrage leaflets were dis- 
tributed, and the meeting adjourned to 
meet in October at the residence of Mrs. 
Ellen C. H. Ogden. 
E. N. GARRETT, President. 


+e 
GRAND RAPIDS NOTES. 


GRAND RApPips, MICH , JUNE 10, 1892. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


'a fixed price to be permitted to vote, as 


| 
The woman movement is strong in Mich- | 


igan, and notably so in Grand Rapids, 
which boasts the largest woman’s club in 
existence. It is called the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club, and was organized some years 
ago by Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo. 
The club numbers five hundred members, 
being limited; but there are one hundred 
and twenty-five waiting to be admitted. 
Mrs. J. C. Wenham, the able president, 
made an address on ‘The Homes of 
Women’s Clubs” at the Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago, recently. The L. L. C. 
has a beautiful home of its own, is out of 
debt, and is making money. 


The St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids | 


is limited to four hundred, and the mem- 
bership is full, with many applications 
pending. Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, wife of the 
ex-mayor, has been the president for sev- 
eral years, and it is largely owing to her 
indefatigable efforts and rare business 
ability that the club now stands upon a 
sound financial basis. The society desired 


yn é and to attain this end Mrs, | 
toown s home, and t | BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Uhl has worked ceaselessly, with the 
result that a lot valued at $9,000 has been 
purchased, and plans have been adopted 
for the erection of a $50,000 structure. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, the new presi- 
dent of the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, isa resident of Grand Rapids, where 
she is well known and highly esteemed. 
She is an ardent worker for the ‘*cause,” 
and through her efforts a Political Equal- 
ity Club was recently organized, with a 
membership of over forty bright and 
talented women. Fortnightly meetings 
are held, and the members are deep in the 
study of municipal government. 

The Michigan Woman's Press Club will 
hold a midsummer meeting in Grand 
tapids, July 14, and immediately after will 
adjourn to Ottawa Beach for a few days’ 
outing. The grand jinale will be a banquet 
at the Hotel Ottawa, when a bright pro- 
gramme of toasts will be offered. Among 
those who will contribute wit, humor and 
enjoyment are Mrs. M. L. Rayne, Mrs. H. 
T. Hollands and Mrs. Helen Gavitt, all of 
the Detroit Press; Mrs. Alice M. 
Miller, of the Muskegon Vews ; Mrs. Grace 


, 
ree 


Duffie Roe and Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, of | 


the Toledo Commercial; and Mrs. Cora D. 


Martin, of the Paw Paw True Northerner. | 


ETTA 8. WILSON. 
om ~e — 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who delivy- 
ered the commencement address before 
the graduating class of the Western 
Female Seminary in Oxford, Ohio, aptly 
called this period of the world’s history 
“Woman’s Day.” Last Thursday was 
truly a day of advance and interest to 
women in the Southwest. Alumnz Hall, 
4 beautiful library and scientific building, 


| Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 


erected at a cost of $50,000 by the women | 


who have graduated from this Western 
Seminary, was dedicated immediately 
after the commencement exercises, and 
presented to the Board of Trustees. 

A beautiful memorial window, which 
had been placed in the north end of the 
library-room of Alumnz Hall, was also 
presented by Mrs. Calvin S. Brice in the 
hame of her own class, 1866. This window 
is an exquisite work of art. None but an 


| Neponset 


| tional lots if desired at % 


| minutes walk. 


artist's words could do it justice, but it is | 


gratifying to remember that it was de- 
signed by a woman’s brains and executed 
by a woman’s hand. 

Miss Tillinghast, of New York City, is 
the artist. The window is seventeen and 
«half feet high by six feet broad. It rep- 
resents as the central figure a maiden in 
all the beauty and grandeur of young 
Womanhood, holding in her hand a torch 
just lighted at the altar which stands be- 


fore the Temple of Knowledge. The con- | 
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coloring of this noble work of art is a | 
joy to all who look upon it. It has been 
solicited for the exhibit of the Ohio De- 
partment of the World’s Fair. 

Another significant event in connection 
with the achievements of women is that 
Centre College of Kentucky has just con- 
ferred the degree of Ph. D. upon Miss | 
Leila S. McKee, principal of the Western 
Female Seminary. This is the first time 
that this old conservative college of the 
South has conferred such honor upon a 
woman. B. W. 2. 

Oxford, O.. June 16, 1892. 


~e- - 
WOMEN VOTING IN KENTUCKY. 
LUDLOW, Ky., JUNE 20, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On May 12, 1892, the City Council of 
Ludlow, Kenton County, Ky., ordered a 
special election to be held to ascertain the 
wishes of the resident freeholders as to 
the propriety of issuing bonds to an 
amount not exceeding $25,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to lay water mains, and 
to obtain a supply of water from the city 
of Covington, Ky.; all owners of lease- 
hold estates with privilege of purchase at 


well as other freeholders, and no distine- 
tion to be made in regard to sex. ‘The 
mayor accordingly issued his proclama- 
tion, and the election was held June 4, 
1892. One hundred and twenty-five votes 
were cast in favor of the issue of the 
bonds, and forty-nine votes against it. 
Of these votes forty-two were cast by 
women, twenty-six in favor of the issue 
and sixteen against it. Miss May F. 
Harwood, a teacher in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati, was the first woman to vote at 
this election, and the first woman to cast 
a ballot (except for school officers) in the 
great Commonwealth of Kentucky. L. 


— — 
URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
givea without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 


Cure guaranteed, Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores, 
Price $1.00, Sample Free. WILLIAM R, 
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Beauty. 
4 Bourrons at front iv- 
stead of CLASPS, 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
Oord -Edge Button 
Holes-won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
FAST BLACK 
drab and white. ° 
Mailed FREF on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


A) FERRIS BROS., 
. Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


FOR SALE, | 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER, 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 


per annum. 

$4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, _ hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 40 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &e. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by_package,7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly | 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums | 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Blackwell Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water | 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on | 
Avenue, by 6 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
5 cents a foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next | 
September. 

Price, $4,800. 











Terms to suit buyers. 


Say cash - - - - $300 
ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 ay! cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, 6) monthly payments of $25, | 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the $1,500 | 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. ‘ 
Total $4,800 | 


ALSO FOR SALE. | 


POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $1,800. No, 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 | 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. | 
This house may be rented forone, twoor three yearsat | 
$35 a mouth and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,900, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No, 190 Neponset Avenue. 


To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at | 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 | 
A. M., 1202, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 422 P. M. 

Apply to 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
- 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named below 


And find without a 
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For all 
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Gold Dust Washing 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 


Nice things come together; 


Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 


ZB Autumn time is frost time, 
ZY 


Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning, 


doubt, 


Powder, 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, N*W YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., FORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKERB, 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ApaAms. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASE CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 

A series of Essays. By Joun VANcE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 

GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. WarMaAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,{How to Care for it,” etc. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicity 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dul 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taugbt. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMaAS WENTWORTH HiG- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
nient,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 
page. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HarrietTe R. Suart- 
tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Xduca- | 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


Sent by mail on receipt 















Family 
Student 
School 
Library 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 
Care should be takento .. .* 
oe oe oe GET THE BEST. 
ME 
} 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 







THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. ¢ 
Ten years spent in revising, 100 edi- ¢ 
tors employed, over $300,000 expended. ¢ 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, ¢ 
° Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


tweDo not buy reprints of obsolete } 
» editions. 4 
} &eSend for free be~ — containing ¢ 
> specimen pages and full particulars. 4 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 

All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


Reference is made to 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE vti°Wwhhiik 
FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics om ea Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Span sh, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s soperstas complete. Fellowships (value 
$500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
\ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering. Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dre GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in 


KCONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
AND ETHICS, 

For program, with full particulars, apply to the 
Seoretary, S. BURNS WESTON, 118 South 12th St., Phila- 
cdeipbia, 














KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.””, We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 


| where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 


to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced, 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 
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BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 
Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 


| of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 


for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 
Warehouse. F. W. Linco.n. Genera] Manager. 
Telephone No 268 Tremont 


D.LothropCo.’sNewBooks 


| MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS, 
By Josian B. GRINvELL. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to found 
a town in which not one drop of intoxicating liquor 
| Was allowed to be sold. His personal influence was 
used, however, not only for prohibition, but for all 
the great refurmsof the day. It was Mr. Grinnell’s 
parlor which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to Canada. 
He was the friend of Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whit- 
tier and many other of our great men; the founder 
and supporter of Grinnell University, and one of 
Iowa's most valued and most famous citizens. His 
book is crowded with interesting incidents. 


JACK BRERETON'S: THREE MONTHS’ 
SERVICE. By Mrs. Maria McIntosn Cox, 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


This is a vividly realistic story of the Civil War as 
seen through the eyes of a boy whose soldier-father 
bound him to home-service during his absence. The 
heroism of the wives and mothers left behind by our 
brave soldiers, the nobility of character wrought out 
in their children, are touchingly and beautifully 
shown in this story of real incidents and events. The 
young people of to-day need just such books to make 
history real. 


JOHN REMINGTON, MARTYR. By Paxsy 
(Mrs..G. R, Alden) and Mrs, C. M. Livinestox, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The hero of this thrilling story fs a brave, earnest, 
conscientious minister who has “the courage of his 
convictions,” and is not afraid to speak his mind, in 
spite of opposition, on intemperan.e and kindred 
evils. Asa story the record of his life-work is full of 
interest, and as a means of grace it abounds in inspi- 
ration to all who are m ady to battle for the right. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. A 
Story of the Northern Lights. By AGNES MAULE 
Macuak, author of “Stories of New France.” 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The delights of winter in Canada with its jolly 
sports and splendid carnival are graphically de- 
scribed. Many interesting bits of valuable historical 
information are also brought out in a telling way. 
While » ritten for young people, the story will inter- 
est older readers. 


MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN 
DORN, By Evizapetu Cumines. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The little girl who answers to this imposing name 
finds it hard to live up to the brave deeis of h r an- 
cestors, and her natural love of fun and her demo- 
cratic ideas lead her into some amusing adventures. 
She is a woman’s rights woman in miniature, and 
does doughty service in her small way. 


GULF AND GLACIER. The Percivals in 
Alaska. By WiLLis Boyp ALLEN, author of “The 


Pine Cone Series,” etc. 


The gay party of young people who heve camped 
out in the woods of Maine, and along the seashore at 
the Isles of Shoals, or among the mountains of New 
ampentve, extend their excursion to Alaska, where 
they have some novel experiences. 


12mo, $1.00. 


ITALIAN CHILD-LIFE. 


BROSI. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The author of this piquant story is well-known in 
Boston art-circles. She isa genuine child of the South, 
and depicts life in sunny Italy in a naYve and faseinat- 
ing manner, as made up from her personal experi- 
ences. Her descriptions of fétes, games, curious 
customs and ways of working and living are delic- 
iously quaint. 


By Maptetta AM 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 





A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 


Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
| Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal |’. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

‘To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
ee... 2 . eee 
UMBRELLAS. 
Nothing adds so much to a Lady’s 
dress as a fine, becoming Parasol or 
Sun Umbrella. We have a complete 
assortment, and being manufacturers 
can make any shade desired to order. 
Black, Colored and Changeable Silk 
Parasols in all the latest styles. Prices 
reasonable. 
Umbrellas for Ladies. 
Umbrellas for Men. 
Umbrellas for Children. 


PRICES FROM 75 cts. to $25.00, 


Umbrellas Made To Order, Covered and Re- 
paired. 


C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 
BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th st., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices 
Location central to — retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


PRINTING | 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printing. 





& 
C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Frarklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This poper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE. 


A correspondent writes: 
Editors Woman's Journal . 

In your issue of June 18 you say: ‘*The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the right to vote is not one 
of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship; but it has always held that 
women are citizens.” Are you quite 
sure that the U. S. Supreme Court has 
decided that suffrage is not a privilege 
inherent in citizenship? And, if so, was 
it not an iniquitous decision, directed 
solely against women, and ought we not 
to try to get it reversed? Please explain 
this more fully in the JOURNAL. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has certainly 
so decided. ‘All persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States are citizens 
thereof, and of the State in which they 
reside”; but all citizens are not necessa- 
rily voters. The rule, however, does 
not apply to women only. Many men 
who are citizens have been and still are 
excluded from suffrage. In the early days 
of our government, in some of she New 
England States, only church - members 
wére allowed to vote. Yet men who did 
not belong to the church were none the 
less citizens. In most of the States, suffrage 
was limited to property-holders. Yet the 
poor were citizens as well as the rich. 
In Connecticut, suffrage is still limited, 
nominally, to men of good moral charac- 
ter. But men of bad moral character are 
citizens. In Massachusetts, until this 
year, men who did not pay a poll tax 
could not vote. Yet such men were citi- 
zens. Wyoming has adopted a constitu- 
tion by which neither men nor women are 
to be allowed to vote unless they can read 
and write. Yet persons who cannot read 
and write are citizens. In fact, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and even babies in 
arms, are citizens, provided they were 
born in the United States. 

The principle is well established that 
suffrage is not necessarily the legal right 
of all citizens. Whether suffrage ought 
to be the legal right of all citizens of mature 
age and sound mind, is another question. 
Many suffragists believe that it ought to 
be. Many others think that the Wyoming 
rule of excluding illiterates is a good one, 
and would be glad to see the same rule 
adopted in other States. The one point 
upon which all suffragists are agreed is 
that, wherever the line is drawn, it should 
not be drawn at sex. —~ A. 8. B. 


- +r 
WIFE SERVITUDE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A lawyer of this city has handed us 
the following statement of facts which 
have recently come under his own knowl- 
edge. They justify the heading of this 
article, ‘‘ Wife Servitude in Massachu- 
setts.”” He says: 

‘‘Under our present statutes, a woman 
whose husband ill treats her is obliged to 
leave her home (even if it has been hired 
by her, and rent paid by her, and house- 
work done by her, and furniture all hers, 
while he is getting his living out of her) 
in order’ to put herself in a position to 
maintain an action for separate support. 
A case has just come to my notice, where 
a woman so placed, under fear of threats 
made by her husband of putting her in an 
insane asylum and of tying her if she 
offered to leave him, seeking to escape 
without a breach of the peace, planned 
her leaving in this way: She told him 
she was going away to have a rest ‘down 
East.”’ He consented, on condition that 
her sister should come and run the house 
in her place. The sister came and the 
wife went; but, instead of going down 
East, she went West, and earned her 
living by her own work. A judge of a 


| 





Massachusetts court has just ruled that, | 


after such leaving, she could not say that 
she was living apart from her husband 
for justifiable cause. A fuller statement 
of the case shows the need of continuing 
the woman’s rights agitation. The wife 
says: 

“I married in 1882. He set me to can- 
vassing as book agent, making me take 
an assumed name because he did not like 
to have it known that his wife was a can- 
vasser. He took all my wages. I re- 
monstrated, and at once there was ill 
treatment. He struck me repeatedly on 
my hip, which he knew was sore. He 
collected all my earnings, and gave me 
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very little of them, and only after much 
entreaty. I left him in the spring of 1883, 
and remained away two years. He en- 
treated me to return, promising all sorts 
of reform, and that he would never ex- 

loit me again. I foolishly returned to 

im. Within two months he invited me 
to Providence, on a pleasure trip as I 


supposed, and when he got me there, he | 


set me to work canvassing. 
fight or submit, and I submitted. We 
went to “wo I furnished the 
house and did the housework, and he 
made me canvass. ‘This affected my 
health, and I told him in 1888 that I would 
not do it any more. In August, 1888, we 
took a lodging-house with seventeen 
rooms, fourteen beds to make. I fur- 
nished it, mortgaged my own furniture to 
secure rent, and bought other furniture on 
leases. For about five months he lived 
wholly on me. After that, he lodged and 
got breakfast, and sometimes supper, at 
the house. He had promised to help me 
in the care of the house, but he did not 
help. I had no servant. I could not 
afford it. I could not hire help out of the 
earnings of the house and pay rent and 
instalments on furniture and pay for 
meals. I had to carry coal from the 
cellar, and do all the work of the house. 
Sometimes I got a helper in washing. 
Overwork made me ill. I told him we 
must give it up. He pooh-poohed at it, 
and would not consent unless I would 
agree to go to canvassing again on his 
terms, he to take all the money. After my 
return in 1885, he did not strike me, but 
frequently shook me, saying that the law 
could not touch him for that. He was 
very unkind to me in other ways. He was 
getting good wages, about $30 a week, 
but gave me none, nor did he pay any rent 
or instalments. I was in terror of his 
threats about declaring me insane and 
tying me, and so I left him.” 

“The complainant was corroborated by 
several witnesses. The court said that on 
her own testimony, as above, she had no 
case, and was not entitled to a decree 
entitling her to live apart from him. 

‘The question of support is always with 
the judge, who can say $1 a year if he 
likes.” 


nh can 
MEETINGS AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


During the Republican Convention, a 
mass meeting in the interests of woman 
suffrage was held at the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis, with an 
audience that more than filled the audi- 
torium, making it necessary to hold an 
overflow meeting at the Library Building. 
The speakers were all prominent people, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment, Rev. F. O. Holman, pastor of the 
church, presided. Mr. Holman graduated 
from Boston University eleven years ago, 
in the same class with the present writer. 
He was an advocate of equal rights for 
women then, and it is pleasant to see that 
he is still firm in the faith. Rev. S. W. 
Sample, of All Souls’ Church, opened the 
meeting with prayer. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Cora G. Carleton, of Wyoming, 
Frederick Douglass, Hon. 8. W. Downey, 
of Wyoming, Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. All the speakers 
from Wyoming gave strong testimony to 
the good results of woman suffrage in 
that State. Mrs. Cora G. Carleton, in a 
private letter, says, describing the speech 
of ex-Senator Downey on this occasion: 

He said with all his strength that, “if 
there should every be any attempt to take 
the ballot from the women of Wyoming, 
her men would rise to protect them, and 
would go out of the Union with them.” 
Twenty-three years of the practical work- 
ing of woman suffrage have brought such 
testimony to aid you. ‘The so-called ‘‘ex- 
periment” has attained a legal majority, 
with such results. Our men, even more 
than we women, are amazed that the 
Republican party still hesitates. 

The Woman’s Council of Minneapolis 
gave a reception in the Library Building, 
to the women alternates from Wyoming 
and Oregon, Mesdames Jenkins, Carleton, 
Wolverton and Donalson. ‘There was a 
large attendance. Among the visitors 
present were Miss Anthony, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. M. J. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Ellen. J. Phinney, Mrs. 
Florence Miller, editor of the lowa Mes- 
senger, and Mrs. Stearns. 

It was noticeable that the women alter- 
nates were favorably regarded by the 
public. Early in the convention, when 
some other ladies, the wives of prominent 
members, took their seats on the plat- 
form, they were taken by the audience 


for the women from Wyoming, and their | 


appearance was hailed with a spontaneous 
burst of applause under that impression. 
The Wyoming ladies soon became known 
by sight, and were the recipients of much 
friendly attention. A. S. B. 
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WELLESLEY COMMENCEMENT. 


‘The College Beautiful” never deserved 
its name more fully than at its fourteenth 
annual commencement, June 21. Degrees 
were conferred upon 117 young women. 
A fine oration was given by Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom on ‘*The Immediate and the 
Ultimate Ends of Education.” After the 
commencement exercises, there was a 
dinner, at which hundreds of people sat 
down. Pretty college girls in white 
dresses waited on the tables. There were 


It was either | 


after-dinner speeches by the president, 
Miss Helen Shafer, Dr. Alexander McKen- 
| ste, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Katherine Lee Bates, 
| Mrs. Adeline E. Thompson, Rev. Dr. 
Gates, Mr. Norton and others. ‘The even- 


| 


ing closed with a reception. The grounds | 
were hung with ‘Chinese lanterns, and | 


looked fairy-like. The outlook for the 
college is bright. It is crowded to its full 
capacity, and there are hundreds of ap- 
plicants who cannot be admitted. During 
the past five years the alumnw have 
raised $20,000 to cancel the debt on the 


many donations to the college. 
— 


MEMORIAL TO DEMOCRATIC CON- 
VENTION. 





The following memorial was addressed 
by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago: 


Honorable Gentlemen:—The National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
again, as in times past, urges on your con- 
sideration some recognition of the rights 
and interests of the women of this Republic. 
Constituting as they do one-half the peo- 
ple, and representing in a large degree the 
virtue, the intelligence, the moral probity, 
and the religious conscience of the nation, 
they are surely worthy the notice of a 
body claiming to be the guardians of the 
chartered rights of the whole people. 

To allow one-half the educated citizens 
of a nation to remain in perpetual dis- 
franchisement, while proclaiming the 
principles of a democracy, is an anomaly 
in government, and opposed to the pro- 
fessed political faith of your party. Hence, 
for your own consistency, us well as the 
dignity of womanhood, we ask that dele- 
gates from our Association be invited to 
address your Honorable Body, and that 
the following plank be inserted in your 
platform : 

Resolved, That, whether we view the suffrage 
as a privilege or as a natural right, it belongs 
equally to every citizen of good character and 
legal age, under government; hence women as 
well as men should enjoy the dignity and protec- 
tion of the ballot in their own hands. 


“The God who gave us life,” said Jef- 
ferson, ‘gave us liberty at the same time. 
The hand of force may destroy but cannot 
disjoin them.” 

Women are the only class of citizens 
still wholly beige te in the govern- 
ment. and yet they have every requisite 
qualification for voters. They possess 
property and education, they take out 
naturalization papers and passports, they 
preémpt lands, pay taxes, and the penalty 
of their own crimes. They lack but one 
required qualification for voters, namely, 
sex, which is an insurmountable qualifica- 
tion and therefore equivalent to a bill of 
attainder against one-half the people: a 
power which no body of State or national 
legislators can exercise. Our rulers have 
the right to regulate the suffrage, but 
they cannot abolish it altogether for any 
class of citizens, without a direct viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of the land. 

We appeal to you as Democrats, be- 
cause you were the party first to extend 
the suffrage by removing the property 
qualification from all white men, thus 
making the political status of the rich and 
poor the same. That act of justice to the 
laboring masses ensured your power, 
with but few interruptions, until the war. 
“The whole art of government,” says 
Jefferson, ‘‘consists in being honest.” 

While the first and highest motive we 
would urge on you is the recognition in 
all your actions of the great principles of 
justice and equality that underlie our 
form of government, it is not untimely to 
warn you, on the eve of another presiden- 
tial canvass, that the party that takes the 
onward step we now demand will be vic- 
torious in the coming election. 

It needs but little observation to see 
that the tide of progress in all countries is 
setting towards the emancipation of 
woman, and if the Democratic party will 
take the initiative in this reform, and thus 
settle the most momentous question of 
the century, it will gild the page of future 
history as no other political party yet 
has done. 

While Republican statesmen plume 
themselves on having struck the chains 
from 4,000,000 slaves, to you would belong 
the greater glory of extending new liber- 
ties to 20,000,000 of your own country- 
women, and thus indirectly, by example, 
elevating half the people of every nation 
on the globe. 

Such an act of far-reaching justice would 
electrify the lovers of liberty on both 
continents and on the far-off isles of the 
sea, and bring an element of enthusiasm 
for your party into the canvass that no 
minor question can possibly infuse. 

SuSAN B. ANTHONY, President. 
RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, Secretary. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 18, 1892. 


—_+or—__—_ 
CORNELL COMMENCEMENT. 
ITHACA, N. Y., JUNE 16, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Commence- 


; ment of Cornell University occurred to- 


day. There were over three hundred 
graduates, nearly thirty of whom were 
women. Seven young women received the 
advanced degree of Master, and one that 
of Doctor. To the last, by the way, Alice 
Walton, word had just come that she had 
been granted the travelling fellowship 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
To another woman was awarded the prize 
offered annually by the New Shakspeare 
Society of London. One was given a certi- 
ficate for the medical preparatory course, 





and two others, teachers’ certificates. 














25, 


1892. 


To read the simple statements means 
little >.but to be present in the immense 
Armory, crowded to its utmost capacity ; 
to see the hundreds of expectant gradu- 
ates and the imposing array of trustees 
and professors, and to feel that women 
were a part of it all—a small part, to be 
sure, but still a part—that was something 
to remember. But the grand assembly 
of the governing board held no women; 
neither did the faculty; no woman had a 
place upon the platform, and none was 
announced to speak upon the programme. 
We felt this with regret, while rejoicing 


Norembega Building, and there have been | Over the fact of women’s being there at 


all. 

The orations of the young men were 
upon live social subjects, showing them 
to be in touch with the times. We heard 
two excellent discourses upon the need for 
reform in politics, and one upon Technical 
Education; and then was introduced Mr. 
Clyde Augustus Duniway, to speak upon 
‘*The Evolution of Universal Suffrage in 
America.”’ Picture the scene: the hushed 
crowd, the august array of men upon 
the stage. See standing in the speaker’s 
place a tall, handsome, earnest - faced 
young man. And then, if you could hear 
his words, telling, impassioned, present- 
ing the claims of—what? Could we trust 
our senses? Of equal rights for women! 
No suffrage speech, however eloquent, 
had ever thrilled us quite so much before, 
for this was upon the platform of our own 
Alma Mater, and we knew that listening 
were many who would smile to one who 
would sympathize. There was something 
morally heroic in this dedication of the 
one great effort of a young collegian’s life 
to the cause of justice for women. 

It is not necessary to tell who this 
young man was. ‘The name of Duniway 
is familiar in woman suffrage circles, and 
we can only wish that the mother could 
have listened to her son to-day. It was 
because she would know and be glad, that 
it had been done. We thanked her in our 
hearts for giving to the cause of women 
such a champion, at such a time. It 
would not have been extraordinary in a 
Western University; it was grand at 
Cornell. 

The next speaker, whose subject was 
John Stuart Mill, the Apostle of Progress, 
dwelt especially upon Mr. Mill’s espousal 
of the rights of women, and his work on 
the ‘*Subjection of Women.” So the world 
moves. 

The young women went upon the plat- 
form with the young men to receive their 
diplomas, and when the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred, four young women 
stood there alone. At one time, one small 
woman faced the President, quite alone. 
We felt proud to be there, proud that we 
were alumnae, glad that we were women, 
and thankful that women were allowed 
the privilege of studying at Cornell. 
Never before had we felt so thrilled with 
enthusiasm for Cornell. What women had 
not, sank just then into insignificance 
before what they had. I. H. 


A> 


LETTER FROM FRANCE, 





109 RUE pu MONT-CENIS,  ) 
PARIS, FRANCE, JUNE 11, 1892. f 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


I have just received the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL of May 28, 1892. 

In this number I find an article entitled 
‘Authority of a Husband in France,” 
signed E. B. D. I suppose it is by Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick. Allow me to thank 
you and Mrs. Dietrick for the resumé of 
the article which appeared in the May 
number of the Journal des Femmes, and at 
the same time to draw your attention to 
an inaccuracy which, though apparently 
slight, I consider very important. It 
was not a French man, but a French 
woman, who recorded the incident. I 
always sign my articles, and I think 
women always should do so as far as pos- 
sible; at any rate, do not let us attribute 
to a masculine pen that which was writ- 
ten by a woman. Iam no relation to the 
Mme. Martin in question. Martin is a 
very common name in France, as else- 
where. 

I take this occasion to remind you that 
La Citoyenne has ceased its publication, 
and is replaced by the Journal des Femmes, 
of which I am the editor. The paper, 
under its new name, remains true to the 
same principles, and the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL and the Journal des Femmes are fight- 
ing the same good fight, under the same 
banner and with the same title. 

The same number of the WomAn’'s 
JOURNAL contains some observations on 
the Committee for French Participation 
in the Columbian Exposition. The tem- 
porary committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, is now dissolved, having fulfilled its 
mission, and being replaced officially. 
But we still remain united in view of the 
Congress. Allow me to remind you that 
Madame Isabelle Bogelot is treasurer of 
the International Woman’s Congress. She 
was the only French woman present at 
the last International Council in 1888. It 


‘ was also Madame Bogelot,and not Madame 


mation 


de Morsier, who was vice-president of the 
Congres des CEuvres et Institutions Fem. 
nines (in 1889), of which Congress Mme. 
de Morsier and myself were joint secre. 
taries. 

Excuse my troubling you with these 
| details. They seem little things, but they 
are sometimes important. 

Thanking you once more for sending 
me so regularly the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
which I need not tell you is invaluable to 
me, and wishing you every success, 

MARIA MARTIN, 
Editor Journal des Femmes, 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Much of the enthusiasm that marked 
the Eighth Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, held at 
Salem, May 25, 26 and 27, was due to the 
admirable management of the Salem 
ladies. The Opera House had been 
secured, and a large hall in the same build. 
ing for serving dinner and supper. Thus, 
the rain and mud, once braved in the morp- 
ing, ceased to be an anxiety until the close 
of the evening exercises. The serving of 
the meals en masse promotes sociability, 
Moreover, the informal interchange of 
opinion, experience and methods is full of 
encouragement. As I write, I seem once 
more to be in that busy room. Here sits 
our State President, whose attention is 
claimed every minute for urgent business 
or a friendly hand-shake. In one corner 
our National President is giving advice 
and encouragement that will be among 
the most treasured memories of the 
occasion. In another the National Vice- 
President turns from the crowd around 
her to say something inspiring to two shy 
little girls who have been brought for- 
ward to shake hands with her. Mrs, 
Emily Robinson, beautiful in her eighty 
years, looks round on the gathering and 
says, “It is my family come home for 
Thanksgiving.’’ A family to be proud of! 
Mrs. Henrietta Monroe, State President of 
the W. C. T. U., a power in herself, is 
there, with many other fraternal delegates 
from the women’s societies of the State. 
Women who write for and edit news- 
papers are there, among them Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby, of the Woman's Tribune ; also 
ordained ministers, physicians, and a full 
professor from a co-educational college. 
Women, too, from cities, and women from 
country districts; women well versed in 
public life, and women to whom this 
convention is the first step outside home 
limits. 

‘Is it not lovely,” exclaimed one enthu- 
siastic old lady, ‘to see these women 
begin to peep? ‘They are quiet when they 
first come in, but it is not long before 
they peep, peep, peep, and it seems to me 
they are peeping all around!” 

Eighteen of the twenty-seven auxiliaries 
sent delegates and reports to Salem. Re- 
ports from two not represented were read 
by the secretary. Reports were also 
given by five district vice-presidents, and 
reports read from four more. The activity 
of work in local societies and in those 
districts that possess locals was encourag- 
ing. To keep asociety alive and active, pro- 
vide public lectures, and supply the local 
press with suffrage items, means work, 
and when the circulation of petitions is 
added, it means a great deal of hard work; 
Yet, by means of these local societies, 
and the help of the W. C. T. U. and of 
individuals, the petition for school suf- 
frage received 18,000 signatures in about 
four months. All this, as well as a large 
amount of work done in the Legislature, 
wus given in the reports of the State 
President and corresponding secretary, 
the former adding the reasons given by 
representatives for and against the bill. 
The legislative worker, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Shrader, reported her untiring efforts in 
and about the State Capitol. The report 
ot the recording secretary spoke of the 
difficulty produced by the by-law which 
makes dues payable April 1, while repre- 
sentation in the National-American W. S. 
A. is based on the number of State or 
local members who have paid before Jan- 
uary 1. This led to an amendment of the 
by-laws, making dues payable before 
December 1. ‘The by-law which regulates 
the number of delegates to which auxil- 
iaries are entitled at the State Conven- 
tion was amended to read “three dele- 
gates by virtue of being auxiliary, and 
one additional delegate for every twenty- 
five members or fraction of twenty-five.” 
The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coit, who was absent through sick- 
ness, was read by the auditor. It gave 
a full account of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the year, and showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury. 


and offer them at 25 cents a copy, pro 
vided a sufficient number of names could 
be secured. As these minutes will con- 
tain at least abstracts of the reports, 2° 
attempt is made to summarize them here- 





The chief points of the addresses and dis 
cussions will also be given, and the whole 
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will make a mass of information regard- 
ing suffrage work in Ohio well worth the 


25 cents. 

The addresses and discussions were all 
excellent. Mrs. Alice Peters, of Colum- 
bus, now the elected member of the 
Executive Committee of the N. A. W. 
s. A., gave a graphic account of the 
debate in the Ohio House on the school suf- 
frage bill. Mrs. Henrietta Monroe’s ad- 
dress was deeply suggestive. Mrs. Emily 
Robinson was able to say a few words 
of greeting and encouragement, and 
showed the desk on which the celebrated 
call of 1850 was written, which was the 
property of Frances Wright, and used by 
her while editing a paper in New York. 
Mrs. Bissell, of ‘Toledo, admirably set 
forth woman’s legal position in Ohio; and 
Mrs. Mary F. Lang, also of ‘Toledo, pre- 
sented plans of work sent in by Mrs. Rosa 
L. Segur, Mrs. Shrader, and the Warren 
Club. This club had a strong delegation 
at Salem, which evidenced the rapid and 
vigorous growth of the twelve months’ old 
society. The plans of work, being re- 
ferred to a committee, appeared later as 
one plan, which, after debate, was adopted 
by the convention. ‘The chief points are 
that especial attention be paid hy the 
State Association to the organization of 
Southern Ohio; a suggestion to local 
societies to make their dues one dollar a 
member; that a plan of work adapted to 
the use of local organizations shall be 
prepared by the Executive Committee, 
including a printed list of subjects and 
questions, for use when practicable; that 
every district vice-president arrange with 
a suffragist in each county in her district 
to call a meeting for effecting county 
organization; that the State Executive 
Committee appoint a State organizer, and 
devise some plan for raising funds to 
cover the expenses of State organization. 

The discussion on this plan of work, 
especially on the details of county or- 
ganization, were to many the most inter- 
esting and profitable part of the conven- 
tion. The speaking from the floor was 
animated. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions called out the various opinions of 
the assembly. A resolution was offered 
in open session and carried with but one 
dissenting voice, deploring ‘‘the action of 
any suffragist who creates division in the 
rank by organizing suffrage associations 
which do not become auxiliary to the 
existing State and National- American 
Associations.”” The resolutions were as 
follows: 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, in con- 
vention assembled, presents this preamble and 
resolutions : 

Whereas, We, the women of Ohio, are still de- 
barred from the right to vote, and believing that 
this is the fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment, the right of the humblest citizen to repre- 
sentation, we again solemnly protest against this 
great wrong. 

Whereas, We are governed without our con- 
sent, and taxed without representation, and 
suffer under this unjust discrimination, we de- 
mand the protection of the suffrage. 

Whereas, We have been in this good fight for 
more than forty years, and still the same injus- 
tice prevails, therefore we incorporate into our 
resolutions a resolution adopted at the conven- 
tion held in Salem in 1850, it being as pertinent 
now as then: 

Resolved, That all rights are human rights, 
and pertain to human beings without distinction 
of sex; therefore justice demands that all laws 
shall be made, not for man or for woman, but 
for mankind, and that the same legal protection 
be afforded to the one sex as to the other. 

Resolved, That we recognize the assistance of 
the franchise department of the Ohio W. C. T. U 
in the work for securing the political equality of 
women, and in the work they did in securing 
names on our petitions for school suffrage, and 
on the national suffrage enrolment. In recog- 
nition of the work done, we return sincere thanks, 
and hope for the continuance of this work in the 
future. 

Resolved, That the Ohio W. S. A. standing for 
the political equality of women, and believing 
that this equality is inherent in the individual, 
and that this was the thought in the writing of 
our Federal constitution; therefore, the society, 
in convention assembled, requests the House of 
Representatives to pass an enabling act intro- 
duced in Congress by Mr. Clarence Clarke, of 
Wyoming, giving women the right to exercise 
federal suffrage. 

Resolved, That we tender our earnest thanks 
to the Hon. Clarence D. Clarke, of Wyoming, for 
introducing and working for the bill granting 
federal suffrage to the women of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks 
to the various political parties who have given 
aid and encouragement to the promulgation of 
the doctrine of universal suffrage, by adopting 
favorable planks in their party platforms, and 
that we shall look to them to live up to the prin- 
ciples they avow. 

Resolved, That the Ohio W. S. A. recognizes 
its indebtedness to Hon. Mr. Doty, who intro- 
duced and championed the bill for school suf- 
frage, and that we tender him our heartfelt 
thanks; also that the secretary be instructed to 
convey to him the sentiment of the convention. 

Resolved, That we return thanks and send 
greetings to those societies that have sent frater- 
nal delegates to this convention. 

Resolved, That the Ohio W. S. A., in behalf 
of the women of Methodism and of the nation, 
[poset against the late action of the Methodist 

piscopal General Conference respecting the 
recognition of women as lay electoral members. 

Resolved, That we deplore the action of any 
suffragists who create division in the ranks, by 
Organizing suffrage associatiens which do not 

hecome auxiliary to the existing State and 
National-American Associations. 


The officers were all re-elected for 
another year. Mrs. Everhard was con- 
ducted back to the chair by Mrs. Henrietta 
L. Monroe and Miss Anthony, and was 
Teceived with the greatest enthusiasm, 
including a rising Chautauqua salute in 
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which, at the eettenten of Mrs. Colby, 
the young men at the reporters’ table 
joined. 

In the work of these busy days, Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby and Mrs. Henrietta Monroe 
took full part. Special addresses were 
given one afternoon by Miss Anthony 
and Miss Shaw, to gratify devoted sisters 
who had driven twenty miles for the 
pleasure. Of the evening addresses, it is 
enough to say that each speaker was at 
her best. The Ohio women showed their 
ability to hold and interest a large audi- 
ence, and one that seeks to be entertained 
as well as instructed. It was a matter of 
regret that that veteran Ohio worker, 
Mrs. Emily Robinson, overcome by sud- 
den illness, was unable to relate the inci- 
dents of the first Salem Convention called 
by herself over forty years ago. Butshe 
had prepared an account, and by her re- 
quest Miss Anthony read this, and added 
to it much valuable information. Mrs. 
Colby made a deep impression with her 
clear and comprehensive Wyoming lec- 
ture. Miss Anthony’s burning words can 
never be forgotten, and many a soul must 
have responded to her call for workers to 
carry to glorious completion what was 
begun in such difficulty. Anna Shaw 
enthralled her audience, and her discourse, 
always happy in manner and matter, never 
seemed more appropriate than on the last 
evening. 

The proceedings were enlivened by 
music of unusual excellence, vocal and 
instrumental, furnished by the Salem 
ladies and Dr. Effie Obermiller, of Toledo, 
and by Miss Ada M. Trotter, lately from 
England. 

At the close of the last evening, a suc- 
cessful canvass was made to increase the 
membership of the Salem Society. Small 
though it was, it has promoted one of the 
most successful conventions on record, 
and showed, moreover, that it commanded 
respect in the community. This was 
proved by the hospitable reception of 
delegates and visitors, and by the atti- 
tude of the clergy and mayor, who contri- 
buted their presence and speech. At the 
close of Mrs. Colby’s lecture, one of the 
leading merchants of the town rose to 
state with pride that Governor Campbell, 
of Wyoming, who signed the woman suf- 
frage bill, was born in Salem, ever the 
home of freedom and progress. 

Letters of regret for compulsory absence 
were read from Mrs. Elwell and Dr. M. M. 
Howells, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, the Hartwell W. C. T. 
Union, and the Prohibitionists then in 
convention at Columbus, sent words of 
greeting and encouragement, to which 
the secretary was instructed to reply, ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Salem ladies deserve to be congrat- 
ulated on their financial success. ‘The 
convention paid for itself. Over $20 was 
made from the attendance of citizens at 
the lunch table, and the rest was made 
up by contributions and door fees. 

KATHARINE B. CLAYPOLE, 
Rec. Sec. O. W. S. A. 


ee 
VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Vermont W. 8S. A. held its eighth 
annual meeting, at Sutton, June 9 and 10. 
After devotional exercises, the conven- 
tion received a cordial welcome, expressed 
in timely words by Mrs. R. W. Churchill, 
of Sutton, to which the President, Willard 
Chase, feelingly responded. ‘The Secre- 
tary, Miss Laura Moore, presented her 
annual report, which showed that not- 
withstanding the prevailing epidemic of 
the winter, and other hinderances, com- 
mendable advancement has been made 
along the various lines of work, with an 
encouraging outlook for the future. The 
gratitude of the convention was freely 
expressed for the encouragement given 
by many friends, notably by the New 
England W. 8. A. The following reso- 
lution was heartily adopted : 


Whereas, at the recent annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association, a 
proposal was made to disband that Society, and 
whereas representatives from all the New Eng- 
land States except Vermont were present and 
made protest against such action, 

Resolved, That the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association adds its earnest protest ; and 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to that noble 
and efficient society, and its honored president, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, grateful thanks for the aid 
Vermont has received in preparatory work for 
and in the organizing of a Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in this State; and for the unceasing 
watch and care the Vermont Association has 
received from this generous parent Society in 
all the years of its existence. 


The report of the Superintendent for 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL and Woman’s Column, 
Mrs. Dwinell, of Glover, gave 148 copies 
of the Column taken in the State, and 
65 new names secured since the last annual 
meeting for this invaluable little sheet. 

The committee voted, in common with 
other States, to request Congress to pass 
a bill enabling women citizens of the 
United States to vote for members of the 
House of Representatives. It also con- 
sidered the matter of making the 
Vermont, Association auxiliary to the 


‘tional, 





National American W.S. A., and plans 
were put in operation te may secure 
that end in the near future. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and others, 
containing kindly words of encourage- 
ment. ’ 

Mrs. P. R. Edes, of Newport, gave very 
entertaining and instructive ‘*Echoes” 
from the annual meeting of the N. A. W. 
8. A., which it was her pleasure to attend 
at its late session in Washington. Ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. L. E. Alfred, 
of Newport, and Mrs. A. M. W. Chase, 
of West Concord. A song, “Oh, Sing of 
Wyoming,” by Mrs. A. B. Shaw, of Bar- 
ton, was enthusiastically received; also 
a poem by Mrs. M. C. Albee, of Barton 
Landing. A recitation by Miss Ada 
Forbes, and a reading by Mrs. Mattie J. 
Ball, of Sutton, added much to the interest. 

The last evening of the session, Rev. 
Leonard Dodd, of Lyndonville, gave a 
most pithy and interesting address, in 
which he made prominent the thought 
that if woman suffrage is right, it is expe- 
dient. Women should not be amenable to 
laws they cannot touch. If but one woman 
wishes to vote, it should be her privilege, 
even if no other woman desires the right. 
The indifference of so many women upon 
the subject is not natural, but acquired. 
To wait until every one is ready would 
nip every reform in the bud, even the 
Gospel of Christ. He forcibly answered 
many arguments often flippantly brought 
against the cause. 

The last address, a very able one, was 
delivered by L. F. Wilbur, Esq., of Bur- 
lington, on “The Right of Suffrage and 
Complete Enfranchisement of Women.” 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President — Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton 
Landing. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 

Treasurer—Mr. C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro. 

Auditor—Mr. Willard Chase, West Concord. 

Supt. of Woman's JourRNAL and Woman's 
Column—Mrs. E. M. Dwinell, Glover. 

Supt. of Press Work—Mrs. A. M. W. Chase, 
West Concord. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas it pleased the Allwise Creator in the 
beginning to give to man and woman together 
*‘dominion over the earth,”’ 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the impera- 
tive duty of all friends of justice to make earnest 
effort to restore to woman her God-given birth- 
right, since “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.’ 

Resolved, That the law-making power, by de- 
claring the voting line at sex, deprives the State 
of some of the best thought and the most disin- 
terested patriotism of the age. 

Whereas it is the undisputed right of the Legis- 
lature to extend municipal suffrage to persons 
unjustly déprived of this right; and whereas 
we believe the disfranchisement of one-half the 
people on the sole ground of sex is an outrage 
upon every principle of justice and a serious loss 
to the government, 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge our influence 
to secure the nomination and election to legisla- 
tive bodies, State and national, of men known 
to be favorable to the enfranchisement of women. 

Resolved, That the rallying cry of every polit- 
ical party should be, ‘Equal rights for every 
man and woman citizen in the land.’ 

Resolved, ‘That we hereby respectfully invite 
the ministers of Vermont to preach sermons, 
during the coming year, from the text found in 
Gal. 3 :28 

Whereas our State University is co-educa- 
we reiterate our plea that women be 
represented upon its board of regents. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be hereby 
tendered to the Vermont M. E. Conference for 
twice-repeated indorsement of the efforts of 
this Association, so generously given by that 
body, and for the practical method of manifest- 
ing sympathy with the cause, adopted at the last 
session, by voting ‘‘to petition the next Legisla- 
ture to grant municipal suffrage to women.”’ 

Resolved, That this convention extend thanks 
to the Vermont State Grange for sympathy with 
and kindly promise to aid in ‘“‘any efforts for 
equal suffrage to all our citizens, regardless of 
sex.’’ The codperation of that body with the 
Vermont W. S. A. is hereby solicited. 

Resolved, That we thank the Vermont W. C. 
T. U. for the reaffirmed pledge of ‘‘prayers and 
influence to aid the movement now being made”’ 
to secure the ballot for women in our State. 

Resolved, That this Association gratefully 
records its obligations to the press of the State 
for kindly notice of our work, and its growing 
interest in our cause. 

Resolved, ‘Chat we hereby express our sincere 
gratitude to the friends in Sutton for their hos- 
pitality and kindly assistance during the sessions 


of this convention. 
A. M. W. CHASE, 
Supt. of Press Work. 
West Concord, Vt., June 15, 1892. 
——~<@>—___—_— 
ART INTERESTS. 


Miss Cassatt and Mrs. MacMonnies, both 
American artists now at work in Paris, 
have been commissioned by Mrs. Potter 
Palmer to do the greater part of the 
decorative work on the interior of the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
Both these women have won favorable 
recognition in Paris art circles. 

Miss E. M. Merrick, who painted a fine 
portrait of Mr. H. M. Stanley for the 
Royal Geographical Society, is now in 
India, where she has been painting like- 
nesses of the Maharanees of Vizianagram, 
Rewah and Jeypore. ‘These are said to 
be the first portraits ever made of Indian 
purdah ladies. Miss Merrick is now 
engaged on commissions from _ the 
Maharajahs of Cooch Behar and Bettiah. 

Mrs. Adelaide Wade Hall, formerly of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the president and in- 
augurator of the Woman’s Art Club of 
Chicago, which has 75 enrolled members, 
and teaches both art and architecture. 

A bronze bust of the Rev. John Rankin, 
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the famous pioneer abolitionist, was re- 
cently unveiled and dedicated with public 
ceremonies at Ripley, O. This bust was 
modelled by his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Helen Rankin Copp, of the Chicago Art 
School, who has achieved a high reputa- 
tion for her art work. 


The young lady who made such an un- 
expected and brilliant success by her 
painting of ‘‘A Yard of Roses” has gone 
to Europe. A large combination of lith- 
ographers will pay her expenses as an art 
student in Paris, and will have the profits 
of her brush during her stay. 

The normal class of the Woman’s Art 
School at Cooper Union, New York City, 
is furnishing the country with art instruc- 
tors. Students come from all parts of the 
United States and from the West Indies. 
One distinguished pupil is Miss Revere 
Johnson, an interior decorative artist. 
Her sense of harmonious color is scarcely 
surpassed, it is said, by any American 
painter. The Seventh Regiment Armory 
and Union League Club of New York are 
her best known works. She is now dec- 
orating the Public Hall and many homes 
in Worcester, Mass. 


+O 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, JUNE 28, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The season of school and college com- 
mencements and of separations for sum- 
mer wanderings has come. Friends are 
every day flitting away to mountains and 
seaside. This exceptionally hot June has- 
tens their departure. 

Fresh air picnics for the poor, and other 
charitable excursions for the toilers of 
the city, are events of each week. Last 
Friday the annual picnic of the Little 
Mothers took place. I have already 
spoken of this excellent charity, which 
was organized by Mrs. Alma Calder 
Johnston, to give comfort and help to the 
poor little girls who are forced to play 
the mothers’ part to helpless younger 
brothers and sisters. The small creatures 
must first be relieved of the care of the 
baby, who, for that day, must have some 
other nurse; next they must be made 
tidy, washed, their hair, so often neglected, 
made clean and decent, and clothing pro- 
vided. All this is arranged for in the 
ample rooms of Mrs. Johnston’s home, 
305 East 17th Street, and no one can do 
better with outgrown or half-worn cloth- 
ing than to send the garments to her for 
her little protégées. There are regular 
excursions every two weeks all summer, 
when the girls are taken by steamer up 
the Sound to Pelham Bay Park, where 
they pass a delightful day of rest and hap- 
piness, with a frolic on the grass, a bath, 
and a bounteous luncheon as the chief 
events. 

An interesting letter from Mrs. Orra V. 
Langhorne, of Culpeper, Va., has just 
been received. She has long been the 
leading advocate of woman suffrage in 
that conservative State, and now writes 
joyfully, ‘‘Virginia ‘do move’—in the line 
of demanding the right that is our own. 

- The shackles which thoughtless 
brothers have fastened upon us are un- 
locked by the same hands that riveted 
them on, thereby depriving themselves of 
their best and most natural assistants in 
bearing the great burdens, and in accom- 
plishing the great works, and in sharing 
the honors, of life.”” Then she announces 
that a summer Chautauqua is to be held 
at Assembly Park in Harrisonburg, in the 
very heart of the Valley of Virginia. 
There is to be a woman’s day, and they 
want suffrage discussed. 

This is good news indeed. My South- 
ern trip last winter convinced me that 
only agitation of the question was needed 
to bring the Southern States into active 
sympathy with our cause. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


~~ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, widely 
known among amateur photographers as 
a skilful fellow-craftsman, expects to 
expose 2,000 plates during her present 
visit to Europe. She will probably read 
a paper before a convention in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark is editor of 
Romance, the New York monthly magazine 
devtoed to the publication of good short 
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stories. Mrs. Clark became well known 
to Massachusetts people as editor of Good 
Cheer. She has lived in Brooklyn for 
ten years, and is a frequent contributor 
to many first-class monthlies and journals. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton will spend 
the summer at Peterboro’, Madison Co., 
N. Y., where all letters to her should 
be addressed. At the recent reunion 
of the Emma Willard Alumnz Associa- 
tion at Troy, N. Y., Mrs. Stanton gave 
some entertaining reminiscences of her 
school days, which will be found in 
another column. 


The constitution of Louisiana permits 
women to hold any office connected with 
public education. This was the work of 
Col. F. L. Claiborne, and a resolution is 
now before the Legislature making the 
constitutional ordinance practical. We 
hope to see the permit for women to hold 
office in the bureau of education made 
effective.— Point Coupée Democrat. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant lately appeared 
before the Select Committee of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on the Shop Hours’ 
Bill, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion. That body passed a resolution 
recommending that all benefits to be con- 
ferred on women by legislation restrict- 
ing the hours of labor should be extended 
to men likewise, so that no impediment 
might be created to the employment to 
women. 

The West Newton English and Classi- 
cal School will begin its next term on the 
third Wednesday in September. As 
before, it will be a family and day school 
for both sexes, and will prepare students 
to enter colleges, scientific schools or 
counting-rooms, for teaching, for citizen- 
ship, and for the work of life. An agri- 
cultural and industrial branch of the 
school is carried on at Medfield. Ad- 
dress Nathaniel T. Allen, West Newton, 
Mass. There is no better school any- 
where for children who for any reason 
need to leave home for instruction. 

At the close of this school year, Miss 
Adeline M. Ireson will voluntarily resign 
the position of teacher in the Washington 
Grammar School,Cambridge, Mass., which 
she has acceptably filled for fifty years. 
She was one of the first graduates of the 
first Normal School in Massachusetts, and 
was perhaps the first teacher who entered 
on the work in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge with any professional training. 
She has done her duty faithfully and well 
throughout her long term of service, and 
the Cambridge School Committee and 
other citizens are arranging to present 
her with a testimonial on the occasion of 
the graduation exercises, July 1. 

At the recent graduating exercises of 
the nurses’ training class at Johns Hop- 
kins University Hospital, there were 
twenty-one who had pursued the two 
years’ course, and who received diplomas. 
‘The chief nurse, Isabel A. Hampton, spoke 
on the work of the training school. The 
staff now includes seven ward head nurses, 
two operating-room head nurses, one dis- 
pensary, one.night head nurse, one cook- 
ing-school teacher, and forty-eight pupil 
nurses, who act as assistants in these de- 
partments. Last year’s class of graduates 
(the first) numbered seventeen, of whom 
eight have remained at the hospital as 
head nurses, three have taken hospital 
positions, three are engaged in private 
practice, and three are at home. 

The teachers and graduates of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ Seminary held their first reunion 
June 16, at Lexington, Mass., where stood 
the old school building until burned 
down some twenty years ago. Mrs. Dr. 
Lewis was present and read a tender let- 
ter to “her children.” The venerable 
Theodore D. Weld, now in his ninetieth 
year, was the nucleus of this gathering, 
as he was of the school in years past. Mrs. 
Lillie Chace Wyman was most happy in 
her position of post-prandial toast-mis- 
tress. Mrs. J. C. Woodbury responded 
to the toast, ‘*Mr. Weld,” in an eloquent 
and affectionate manner. ‘Our Univer- 
sity” was responded to by Miss Maria 
Smith; ‘‘Our Boys” by James W. Champ- 
ney, and “Our Husbands” by Mr. John 
Wyman. A poem was read by Bessie 
Bisbee Hunt. 
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THE OPEN PAGE. 


BY MAUD WYMAN. 





When meadows don the cloth of gold, 
And maples nod in caps of green, 
When all that’s gayest may be seen 

Freed from the gloom and winter's mold, 

And flitting blackbirds loudly scold 
That berries hide cool leaves between, 
When rushes fling their lances keen ; 

Up through the brook in manner bold ; 

Full well I know the time o’ year, 

For I can read Dame Nature's book. 
She's fast asleep this drowsy noon, 

And does not dream I am so near. 

Ah! what may we not find who look ? 
Step softly, lest she wake too soon! 
—American Cultivator. 





a Ae 
THREE TREES. 


The pine-tree grew in the wood, 
Tapering, straight, and high; 
Stately and proud it stood, 
Black-green against the sky. 
Crowded so close, it sought the blue, 
And ever upward it reached and grew. 


The oak-tree stood in the field, 
Beneath it dozed the herds ; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 
It gave a home to the birds; 
Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms 
With its brawny trunk and knotted arms. 


The apple-tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black ; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon the air, 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 
“Now, hey,” said the pine, ‘for the wood! 
Come, live with the forest band! 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around. 


“Oho!” laughed the sturdy oak ; , 
“The life of the field for me! 
I weather the lightning-stroke ; 
My branches are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood, if you will, 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept hiil.”’ 


And the apple-tree murmured low : 
«I am neither straight nor strong ; 
Crooked my back doth grow 
With bearing my burdens long.” 
And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a tear, 
And reddened the ground with fragrant cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard, 
And he said: ‘I have use for all; 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their Master’s will.” 


So a ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue, 
And the pine was the mast that bent 
As over the waves it flew, 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple-tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea. 


Now the farmer grows like the oak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall, 
And city and field are full of folk— 
But the Lord has need of all. 
And who will be like the apple-tree 


That fed the starving over the sea? 
—St. Nicholas. 


RESCUE OF MANUEL SALVADEA. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


It was on a tributary of the Amazon, 
far up in the mysterious country, so 
bound, interlaced and entangled by the 
snake-like lianes that few men had the 
temerity or desire to penetrate it. ‘The 
stream wound away, now in deep chan- 
nels, now gliding over treacherous quick- 
sands or leaping sunken rocks; hemmed 
in by the forest and luxuriant vegetation 
that fell over the edges and hung pendent 
in the stream, licking up the drift until 
veritable floating islands were formed, 
affording rest for turtles and various small 
animals. At rare intervals there was a 
beach where the sand had been thrown up 
in an eddy, presenting a sparkling and 
brilliant contrast to the green. 

On such a beach lived Manuel Salvadea, 
famous as a hunter and fisherman. It was 
he who killed a jaguar single-handed with 
his knife. It was Salvadea who swung 
across the roaring Matos upon a vine and 
saved seven or eight of his people from 
the flood; and it was he who, when held 
up as a hero, scorned the term and asked, 
“Is it not a man’s duty to do right?” So 
it will be seen that this Indian was unique 
in his way, and his comrades or the people 
of his tribe looked upon him with some- 
thing akin to reverence. 

To secure Salvadea’s services was a 
guarantee of game or fish ; yet fora fisher- 
man he entertained some peculiar ideas. 
He objected to taking fish for pleasure, 
and had been known to lift a comrade and 
hurl him into the water for killing a fish 
known as the hassar. He seemed to be 
the self-constituted champion of the finny 
tribe. Why? let him tell his own story: 

“J protect the fishes, sefior, because 
they cared for me when I was helpless. If 
an animal does you a service, you can 
but return it. I did not always think so. 
It was this way: Two years ago I lived on 
the upper branch of the Querto, the little 


stream which we believe rises far away in | 


the up-country where the white peaks 
reach towards the heavens. In the sea- 
son the river was low, and then we caught 
turtle, iguana, and the game upon which 
we live. I knew of a certain place where 
game was plenty, and one day, without 
saying a word, I left the camp and pad- 
dled down the river, and, leaving the 
canoe tied to a liane, cut my way across 
country to the spot. You know, sefor, 
that the water is always washing away 
the banks and undermining the trees. 
Well, so it was on the little river. When 
I reached it I found it lower than ever; so 
low that the sand was bare in places, and 
pools were left everywhere alive with 
fish. 

“*As I unloaded my basket and net, I 
heard a loud crash, and, turning to see the 
cause, saw a large mona tree falling upon 
me. It was too late to escape, so I threw 
myself upon the sand. The next hours 
were a deep sleep. I knew nothing, and 
when I awoke it was dark. I was lying 
partly in the water, and over my legs wasa 
branch of the tree. I was powerless and 
could not move, and I knew a rain would 
produce a freshet that would cover me ten 
feet deep in as many minutes. All this, 
sefior, came over me—a sudden dream. It 
was useless to shout, as I was miles away 
and had taken good care to tell no one 
where I had gone. Morning came, and I 
then saw my condition fully. iwas held 
by my legs and right arm; and my left 
arm was free, but I could not reach the 
sand at my feet to dig it away; I was 
bound as fast as they say our kinsmen in 
the north country bound their victims for 
sacrifice. At the end of the day I was 
very weak, and ate the leaves. ‘The next 
day I ate the mud and water, and some 
worms which I found. The stream was 
growing lower, the water about me 
evaporating in the hot sun, and the in- 
sects bade fair to destroy me. At night 
the jaguar’s cry fell upon my ear, and 
every rustle of the leaves, the sighing of 
the wind, aroused me. Did you ever hear 
the leaves talk, sefior? They do, though 
it is only at certain times that we can 
interpret them ; our nerves must be tuned 
to a higher tension, as Father Moreno 
says; then we can respond to them. I 
seemed to hear sounds I never heard 
before. The leaves made music, the wind 
sighed among the lianes, and soft notes 
rose evefywhere, and I imagined they 
were talking to me. 

‘*Five days had passed, the water was 
gone, and I was so weak that I waited for 
death. As the sun rose and I was think- 
ing how hard it was to give up life, I felt 
something touch my hand. At first I 
thought it imagination: then, by an effort, 
I turned my head—Santa Maria !—to see a 
miracle. On my outstretched hand was a 
fish we call the hassar. It had crawled 
into it, and lay panting, opening and shut- 
ting its gills, and looking at me with its 
dark eyes. 1 thought I must be dreaming, 
but I clinched the fish, which slipped 
away, but I caught it again andateit. It 
came to me a sacrifice, gave itself to save 
me, and, when I looked around again to 
listen to a new rustling sound, I saw that 
the ground was covered with fishes, all 
moving slowly down the dry bed of the 
stream, standing erect upon their fins in 
search of water. They came by hundreds 
climbing over me, falling upon my face, 
and I caught them, ate them, and piled 
them up about me. 

‘*Hope was raised again; yet I could 
not move, and my only chance was that 
some one would find me. Days passed, 
and I lingered on. I had dug a hole with 
my free hand, and enough water oozed 
through to sustain me, while the fishes 
that still crawled by me provided me with 
food. How long it was 1 know not; but 
one day I saw above the trees a smoke, 
and I knew that my people were near. I 
was too weak to cry aloud, so I lay and 
watched. ‘The fishes still went on, and I 
passed the hours by counting them and 
watching their curious ways. ‘They used 
the two fins like arms or legs, sometimes 
toppling over upon their sides ; now enter- 
ing the little pools to refresh themselves, 
but soon leaving the water to crawl along 
again. While I watched them it came to 
me that they were going to the mouth of 
the river to avoid the drought; and could 
I not send a message to my people? It 
was an easy matter to tear my shirt, and 
with my teeth I shaped bits of white 
cloth until [ had a hundred or more. Then 
I began tocatch the fish. Every one that 
passed me left with a bit of white cloth 
pushed upon the spine of its upper fin. 
The next day I did the same, and for three 
days I sent these messengers tomy people. 
The fish were black, sefior, and the white 
cloth could be seen quite a distance. 

“The days went by, how many I know 
_not, when one night I dreamed that I saw 
my friends. I awoke to see a great light, 
and in the centre the one I loved best; 
then I must have died of joy. But I lived, 
sefior,”’ and here the tall Indian threw his 
arm about a young girl, whose dark eyes 





| gleamed with terror at the memories 








aroused. ‘She, my v.ife, found me, and 
the message was carried to her by the 
hassars. So, sefior, the fish saved my 
life, brought me my wife. What would 
you have me do? Forget them? I think 
not.” 

Such was the romance and almost 
tragedy of Salvadea. He had been crushed 
by the tree for nearly two weeks. His 
people had searched far and near without 
success, and when the canoe was found, it 
was supposed that he had fallen overboard 
and was lost. But there was one who did 
not give up. She wandered farther down 
the stream than the others, and one day 
pushed her canoe up a little stream rapidly 
growing dry, to catch a turtle. Here she 
was attracted by the hassars that were 
coming down overland and escaping into 
the main water. While she watched them 
she noticed one with a white object upon 
its fin, then another. Catching the fish, 
she saw that it was no accident, but an in- 
tentional decoration. Following up she 
saw others, and soon recognized the fact 
that it was a message from some one— 
possibly the lost one. Up the stream she 
went. sinking in the soft mud over which 
the fishes had safely passed; crossing 
quicksands, leaping from trunk to trunk, 
until she finally found her lover appar- 
ently dead; so near it that it was months 
before he walked. With her hands she 
dug the sand and mud away, and then 
bore his emaciated form, breaking a pas- 
sage through the lianes, tothe camp. No 
wonder he looked at her with loving eyes, 
and no wonder he protected the hassars. 

Salvadea’s story might seem a fiction of 
the Amazon, but the habit of the hassars 
and other cat-fishes of leaving the water 
and crawling overland is a common one, 
and is equally well known in India in the 
climbing perch. The fish do not carry 
water in their gills during these overland 


journeys, as is generally supposed, but 


breathe air, and for the time are true 
amphibians.—N. ).. Evening Post. 
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“COMING OUT” OF COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Those of us who were young American 
girls at a time when chaperonage had not 
here become a fine art, and when society 
buds, as well as the La France and Mermet 
roses which they prize, were in a pri- 
mary stage of evolution, derived most of 
our ideas as to ‘coming out” from English 
novels. How eager the young sisters in 
those English school-rooms were to hear 
of the ball-room triumphs of the elder 
one, who had left the books and globes 
behind her, and how anxious they were to 
follow her speedily ! 

‘*A girl in her first season,”’ says a social 
philosopher, “tis good to look at, in her 
second is good to dance with, in her third 
is good to talk to.” 

But, now-a-days, strange portents are 
seen, girls who are not anxious to leave 
the school-room except for the college. 
All around us, in these June days, are girls 
who, in becoming college graduates, mean 
still to return again as post-graduate stu- 
dents, perhaps even to win a travelling 
fellowship for study abroad. Ambitions 
have they for other than ball-room tri- 
umphs, and some display a singular and 
even alarming indifference to the usual 
girlish vanities. ‘‘I don’t know what to 
make of her,” said the mother of one of 
these girls. ‘‘When I was nineteen, I 
liked parties and attentions from young 
men; but Mary would much rather study 
than go into company, and thinks young 
men in general very dull society.” How- 
ever, girls are not lacking who, notwith- 
standing the great acquirements of a col- 
lege graduate, are still good to look at, 
and good to dance with, besides being 
good to talk to; and if, in their‘ inmost 
minds, there lurk a little fastidiousness 
regarding the companionship of the other 
sex, perhaps that will do neither sex any 
harm. 

But the coming out of the college girl 
means more than the charming personality 
or the brilliant marriage of the society 
girl; means more than the‘individual pro- 
fessional success to which many girls of 
to-day aspire. Socially, in the narrower 
sense, each in her own family, in her own 
set, in her own locality, college women 
will be, as college-bred men have, on the 
whole, been, a respected and refining influ- 
ence, and from their closer contact with 
the heart of childhood, perhaps an influ- 
ence moredeeply interfused. But,socially, 
in the broadest sense, the coming up and 
out of the college girl means the coming 
out of womanhood, in a new manner, into 
the larger life of the world. It is a poor 
kind of university training which leaves 
the student simply an overgrown high- 
school graduate, with more of everything 
in quantity, but no difference in quality. 
Surely a great part of tne true office of 
a university is to bring its students to the 
point of ability to think and to judge 
wisely in the affairs of life, of ability to 
do original research to some extent, not 
only in laboratories and libraries,but upon 
the fields of philosophic thought, and of 


‘ 





! 
its application to the practical solution of 
social problems. Studying all histories, 
the college girl, finally, will not omit to 
study the history of woman, and, study- 
ing it, she will resolve to be in future one 
of the makers of a better history of woman 
and of man. Studying all sciences, she 
will come to realize that all are but tribu- 
tary to the science of true living. ‘lo the 
puzzles of sex and of society will be 
brought a new and a trained intelligence, 
to the questions of politics a doubled and 
enlightened earnestness and patriotism. 

In future Junes, distinguished women, 
as well as distinguished men, will lend an 
inspiring presence to thecollege commence- 
ment, and the girl graduate’s heart will 
thrill with a higher kind of loyalty and 
devotion to an Alma Mater impartially 
beneficent to both sons and daughters, and 
impartially proud and glad of their achieve- 
ments in the world outside. 

ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. | 


—~ee 
MRS. STANTON’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


At the recent reunion of the alumne of 
the Emma Willard Seminary, at Troy, 
N. Y., Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
among the speakers. She was the oldest 
graduate present, and the only surviving 
member of the class of 1832. Although 
she will be 77 next November, Mrs. Stan- 
ton read her manuscript without glasses. 
She said: 

“It is just sixty years since the class of 
‘32, to which I belong, celebrated a com- 
mencement in this same room. This was 
the great event of the season to many of 
our first families throughout this State. 
Parents came from all quarters; the elite 
of Troy and Albany assembled here. Prin- 
cipals from other schools, distinguished 
legislators and clergymen, all came to 
hear girls scan Latin verse, solve problems 
in Euclid, go smoothly through fractions, 
and read their own compositions in a 
promiscuous assemblage. A long line of 
teachers anxiously awaited the calling of 
their classes, and over all our queenly 
Madame Willard presided with royal grace 
and dignity. T'wohundred girls in gala- 
day attire, white dresses, bright sashes 
and coral ornaments, with their curly 
hair, rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
flitted to and fro, some rejoicing that they 
had passed through their ordeal, some still 
on the tiptoe of expectation, some laugh- 
ing, some in tears, altogether making a 
most beautiful and interesting picture. 

‘Conservatives then, as now, thought 
the tendency of the higher education of 
girls would be to destroy their delicacy 
and refinement. But, as the graduates of 
the Troy seminary were never distin. 
guished in after life, in our best circles, 
for the lack of these feminine virtues, 
the most timid even gradually accepted 
the situation, and trusted their daughters 
with Mrs. Willard. But that noble woman 
endured for a long period the same ridi- | 
cule and persecution-that women now do 
who take an onward step in the march of 
progress. 

‘IT see around me none of the familiar 
faces that greeted my coming or said fare- 
wellin parting. I do not know that one of 
my classmates stilllives. Friendship with | 
those I knew and loved best lasted but a 
few years, then our ways in life parted. | 
I should not know where to find one now, | 
and, if I did, probably our ideas would 
differ on every subject, as I have wan- 
dered in latitudes beyond the prescribed | 
sphere of woman. i suppose it is much 
the same with many of you; the familiar | 
faces are all gone, gone to the land of 
shadows, and I hope of sunshine, too, 
where we in turn shall soon follow. 

‘‘And yet, though we who are left are 
strangers to one another, we have the 
same memories of the past, of the same 
type of mischievous girls and _ staid | 





our neighbors in study hours, I frequently 


| climbed on top of my bureau to talk 


through a pipe hole with a daughter of 
Judge Howell, of Canandaigua. We often 
met afterwards, laughed and talked over 
the old days, and kept our friendship 
bright until the day of her death. Once, 
while rooming with Harriet Hudson, a 
sister of Mrs. John Willard, I was moved 
to a very erratic performance. Miss 
Theresa Lee had rung the bell for retiring, 
and taken her rounds as usual to see that 
the lights were out and all was still, when 
I peeped out of my door, and, seeing the 
bell at the head of the stairs near by, I 
gave it one kick, and away it went rolling 
and ringing to the bottom. The halls 
were instantly filled with teachers and 
scholars, all in white robes, asking what 
was the matter. Harriet and I ran around 
questioning with the rest, and what a 
frolic we had, helter skelter, up and down 
stairs, in each other’s rooms, pulling the 


| beds to pieces, changing the girls’ clothes 


from one room to another, etc., ete.! The 


| hall lamps dimly burning gave us just 


light enough for all manner of depreda- 
tions without being individually recog- 
nized, hence the unbounded latitude we 
all felt for mischief. In our whole semi- 
nary course, and I was there nearly three 
years, we never had such a frolic as that 
night. It took all the teachers to restore 
order and quiet us down again for the 
night. No suspicion of any irregularities 
ever attached to Harriet and myself. Our 
standing for scholarship was good, hence 
we were supposed to reflect all the 
moralities. 

‘*Though strangers, we have a bond of 
union in all these memories of our bright 
companions, our good teachers who took 
us through the pitfalls of logic, rhetoric, 
philosophy and the sciences, and of the 
noble woman who founded this institution, 
and whose unselfish devotion to the cause 
of education we are here to celebrate. 
The name of Emma Willard is dear to all 
of us. ‘lo know her was to love and 
venerate her. She was not only good and 
gifted, but she was a beautiful woman. 
She had a finely-developed figure, well- 
shaped head, classic features, most genial 
manners, and a profound self-respect (a 
rare quality in woman), that gave her a 
dignity truly royal in every position. 
Travelling in the old world, she was no- 
ticed everywhere as a distinguished per- 
sonage. And all these gifts she dedicated 
to the earnest purpose of her life, the 
higher education of women. 

‘*In opening this seminary, she could not 
find young women capable of teaching the 
higher branches; hence her first necessity 
was to train herself. Amos B. Eaton, who 
was the principal of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic School for boys here in Troy, told 
me that Mrs. Willard stadied with him 
every branch he was capable of teaching, 
and trained a corps of teachers and 
regular scholars at the same time. She 
took lessons of the professor every even- 
ing when he had leisure, and studied half 
the night the branches she was to teach 
the next day, thus just keeping ahead of 
her classes. Her intense earnestness and 


| mental grasp, the readiness with which 
| 

| she turned from one branch to another, 
| and her retentive memory of every rule 


and fact he gave her, was a constant sur- 
prise to the professor. All her vacations 
she devoted to training teachers. She was 
the first to suggest the normal school 
system. 

‘“*Remembering her deep interest in the 
education of women, we can honor her in 


; no more worthy manner than to carry on 


her special life work. As we look around 
at all the educated women assembled here 


| to-day, and try to estimate what each has 


done in her own sphere of action, the 
schools founded, the teachers sent forth, 





teachers, though with different names. | - 


The same long, bare halls and stairs, the 
recitation rooms with the same old black- 
boards and lumps of chalk, generation 
after generation, I suppose, from the 
same pit; the dining-room, with its. 
pillars inconveniently near some of the 
tables, with its thick white crockery and 
black - handled knives, and viands that 
never suited us, because, forsooth, we had 
boxes of delicacies from home, or we had | 
been out to the baker’s or confectioner’s, 
and bought pies and cocoanut cakes, candy 
and chewing gum; all forbidden, but that | 
added to the relish. There, too, were the | 
music-rooms, with their old second-hand 
pianos, some dumb, some with rattling 
keys and tinny sound, on which we were 
supposed to play our scales and exercises 
for an hour, though we often slyly in- 
dulged in the Russian March, Napoleon 
Crossing the Rhine, or our national airs, 
when as slyly Mr. Powell, our music 
teacher, a bumptious Engli-hman, would 
softly open the door and say in a stern 
voice. ‘Please practise the lesson I just 
gave you.’ 

“Our chief delight was to break the 
rules, but we did not like to be caught at 
it. As we were forbidden tu talk with 


Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~e and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
+ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sa rsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“* When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Gured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood's Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
x. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. l. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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the inspiration given to girls in gep- 
eral, through the long chain of influences 
started by our alma mater, we can form 
some slight estimate of the momentous 
and far-reaching consequences of Emma 
Willard’s life. We have not her difficul- 
ties to overcome, her trials to endure; 
put the imperative duty is laid on each of 
us to finish the work she so 
fully began. Schools and colleges of a 
high order are now everywhere open to 
women; public sentiment welcomes them 
to whatever career they may desire; and 
our work is to help worthy girls strug- 


gling for a higher education by founding | 


scholarships in desirable institutions in 


every State of the Union. The most fitting 
monument we can rear to Emma Willard | 


js a generation of thoroughly-educated 
women. 

“There are two kinds of scholarships, 
equally desirable ; a permanent one, where 
the interest of a fund from year to year 
will support a succession of students, and 
a temporary one, to help some worthy 
individual as her necessities may require. 

“Some one has suggested that this 
Association should help young girls in 
their primary education. But, as our pub- 
lic schools possess all the advantages for 
a thorough education in the rudiments of 
learning, and are free to all, our scholar- 
ships should be bestowed on those rather 
whose ability and earnestness in the 
primary department has been proved, 
and whose capacity for a higher educa- 
tion is fully shown. 

“This is the best work women of 
wealth can do, and I hope in the future 
thev will endow scholarships for their own 
sex instead of giving millions to institu- 
tions for boys, as they have done in the 
past. After all the bequests women have 
made to Harvard, see how niggardly that 
institution in its ‘“‘annex” treats their 
daughters! I once asked a lady who was 
worth her millions (o give a few thou- 
sands to start a medical college and 
hospital for women in New York. She 
said that before making bequests she 
always consulted her minister and her 
Bible. He told her there was nothing 
said in the Bible about colleges for 
women. I said, ‘ ‘l’ell him he is aye 
If he will turn to 2 Chronicles 34: 22, he 
will find that when Josiah, the king, sent 
the wise men to consult Huldah, the 
prophetess, about the book of laws found 
in the temple, they found Huldah in the 


college in Jerusalem, thoroughly well 
informed on questions of state, while 


Shallum, her husband, was keeper of the 
robes.’ I suppose his business was to sew 
on the royal buttons. However, in 
spite of this Scripture authority, the rich 
lady gave $30,000 to Princeton soon after, 
and never one cent to her own sex. 

“Of all the voices to which these walls 
have echoed for over half a century, how 
few remain to tell the story of the early 
days, and when we part, how few of us 
will ever meet again! But I know we 
shall carry with us some new inspiration 
for the work that still remains for us 
to do. 

“Though many of us are old in 
years, we may still be young in heart. 
Women trained to concentrate all their 
thoughts on family life are apt to think, 
when their children are grown up, their 
loved ones gone, and servants trained to 
keep the domestic machinery in motion, 
that their work in life is done; no one 
needs now their thought and care; quite 
forgetting that the hey-day of woman's 
life is on the shady side of fifty, when 
the vital forces heretofore expended in 
other ways are garnered in the brain, 
when their thoughts and sentiments flow 
out in broader channels, when philan- 
thropy takes the place of family selfish- 
ness, and when, from the depths of 
poverty and suffering, the wail of humani- 
ty grows as pathetic to their ears as once 
was the ery of their own children. 

“Or, perhaps, the pressing cares of 
family life ended, the woman may awake 
to some slumbering genius in herself for 
art, science or literature, with which to 
gild the sunset of her life. Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem, ‘Morituri Salutamus,’ 
written for a similar occasion to this, is 
full of hope and promise for all of us. 
He says: 

Something remains for us to do and dare, 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Gidipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than four-score 
years. 

And Theophrastus at four score and ten 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 

Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the Gulf-stream of our youth may flow 

Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And, as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day! 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW BILLY BUTTON WENT VISITING. 


Billy Button stood in the pasture lot, 
with his nose over the top rail of the 
fence. He was sure that hé was a badly 
used pony. 

He looked toward the house, where 
there was a great bustle. The children 
| were running in and out, and grandpa sat 
on the porch in his best clothes. Brown 
Bess and Dolly were harnessed to the 
three-seat carriage, and the whole family 
were going off to spend the day. And he 
was to be left at home alone! 

Jim and Alice ran out to the fence to 
kiss Billy good-by. They patted his 
| pretty nose, and bade him be a good 
pony till they came home. Then they all 
went away in the carriage. 

Billy Button tossed his head and gave a 
little snort, as much as to say, *‘I don’t 
care a bit; I shall have a good time, too!” 

He walked across the field rather slowly 
for a frisky little pony. Then he lifted 
up a rail with his nose, and stepped out 
on the other side. 





he was out to have a frolic. 

He raced up the roud till he was very 
warm, then he rolled over and over in the 
grass and kicked up his heels. 

Pretty soon he started on again. Some 
boys on the roadside tried to catch him, 
but he was too quick for them, and was 
glad to get out of their reach. 

He thought it must be nearly dinner- 
time, and he wanted a drink badly. As 
he turned a corner of the road, he spied a 
well, with a tub of water by the curb. He 
walked shyly up to it, and oh, how good 
it did taste! 

While Billy was drinking, a man and a 
boy came out of the barn. The man said, 
‘*Hello, there’s somebody’s pony come to 
visit us. Do you know him, Ralph?’ 

‘*Why, yes; I think it is Jimmy Hill’s 
pony, Billy Button.” 

On hearing his name, Billy answered in 
horse language. 

Ralph patted him, and his father said, 
‘*You give him some dinner, and when it 
is cooler you can ride him home.” 

He looked kind, and Billy was used to 
children, so they were soon friends. 

Along in the afternoon, Ralph put a 
saddle on Billy, and they went trotting off 
in fine style. ‘Tom, the hired man, met 
them down the lane, and thanked Ralph 
for bringing back the truant. He told 
Billy to shake hands with Ralph, and 
Billy walked around on his hind feet, and 
did several other funny tricks. He bowed 
us gracefully as a circus horse. 

After Ralph went away, Tom took 
Billy to the barn, and brushed the dust off 
of his coat, and combed his mane, before 
he had his supper. 

‘Tom said to him, ‘‘So you’ve been off on 
a frolic, but I don’t believe you have 
enjoyed yourself one bit better than if you 
had stayed at home with me. What do 
you think about it?’ Billy declined to 
answer, but he kept up a terrible thinking. 
—Mrs. A. D. Bell, in Our Little Ones. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The old woman who “‘lived ina shoe,” 
evidently had neighbors who kept hens. 


“Papa,” said a boy, “I know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves!” 
“Well, my son, what makes them?” 


***Cause that’s where their funny bone 
.” 

A man recently inquired of a London 
bookseller for a copy of “Omar Khay- 
yam.” **Sir,” replied the bibliopole, after 
some delay, ‘‘we’ve got ’is h’Iliad h’and 
‘is h’Odyssey, but not ’is Khayyam.” 


Mrs. Billus—John, the doctor says I 
need a change of climate. Mr. Billus 
(absorbed in his newspaper)—'That’s all 
right, Maria; it is going to be twenty 
degrees colder to-morrow.— Chicago Trib- 
une. | 


**No, John,” said the affectionate wife 
ofa politician, “*T don’t want any woman 
suffrage.’ **‘ Why not?” ‘* Because I 
should always feel like voting for you, 
and I don’ t think I could conscientiously 
do it.”°— Washington Star. 

Aunt Sally—Goodness me! How can the 
President be so extravagant with the 
people’s money? Uncle Peastraw—What’s 
the matter, mother? Aunt Sallu—Only 
think of keeping them pesky Indians on 
government preserves! 


In Ireland recently, a quarrel had taken 
place at a fair, and a culprit was being 
sentenced for manslaughter. The doctor, 
however, had given evidence to show that 
the victim’s skull was abnormally thin. 
The prisoner, on being asked if he had 
anything to say for himself, replied, ‘*No, 
yer honor; but I would ask, Was that a 
skull for a man to go toa fair with?” 


An American lady visiting Paris was 
interested in the smart little boys in white 
caps and aprons who deliver the wares of 
the pastry cooks. One day she said to one 
of these boys, who had brought her some 
sakes: ‘*l suppose you get the benefit of 
one of these cakes yourself sometimes?” 
‘‘What do you mean, madame?” “Y ou | 
eata cake now and then?’ ‘Kat them? | 
| Oh, no, madame, that wouldn't do. 1 only 
| lick em as I come along.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 








He knew he had no business there, but 
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00 MO Pe Ogcenve! is, and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians ~~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 18y2. 
Cireular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 

years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
| Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
| opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
| tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


Send for a 


Registrar, 








he Drs. give Sete attention to both GENERAL and 

SPECIAL practice 

Specialty: ‘DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Se ssion opened October Ist; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
| are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and Snes oly t 
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oO 
BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. oom 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giviag ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
. ual to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 

)besity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice, aicoa thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 





5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


orl, ghee and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In reat under- 
world of New York. By MKS. HELEN CAMP. 
BELL. Introduction 
‘ By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
re ay illustrations from flash light fy ote or 
of real life, 1st thousand. 5,000 more Agent 
Wanted— Men and Women. S200 a month. 

#~ Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free, Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO,, Hartford, Ct. 


His Name” in the 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


<3 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
, nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. 3.SAEES & 00... seschenten, Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 













SATURDAY, 


JUNE 25, 1892, 














DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 





will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be- 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. 


* 








This Ghanian 


Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 





The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
orbreak. tron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nai's are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


% Picture FREE. 


ice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Inclose ro cts. 


|} 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Franctsco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, I.; Providence, R. I. 
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STEVENS 
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Dish Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
il offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890, 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
tg ay from Woolen 
othing, Carpets, etc., an 

Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sa male poste by Mail, We. 
F.C, gent, 

w oe i iéaber y, Mas 


Gi LASS ES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


'to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low. 
est prices ip N. E. OPH. 
THALMIC SU RGEONS’ or. 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
337 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 357. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, eathce of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and C ongressional records: 
It may be ordered from the WomaAn’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 








TANTED—T hroughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 

Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 
Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 








Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. \ 


cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


acer” , Plumpness and Health 
0. P. Bro 


TISSUE BUILDER 


beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the shrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
pesery for Souremnens, 14 
ea sponge ruggists, or 

mail, Send lve. for SAMP LE. 
with r& *s paper illus, Seven 
Ages of Wemen 3 Life and devoted to the care of Face 
aaa — . G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


KEN 1G 

> 
LIVER Sry itiy can cake thene'an they are 
PILLS not wey Hy now pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


WINE OF COCA. Addo AES 


N 
AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 





For the | Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


BUNKER'S 


STRAWBERRY 
HULLEAR ; 
PAT. JUNE 18.1878 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra Bacon FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUVART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C ce, 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. pavestneate 
made and values guaranteed for non-residen 


OPIUM toad dare. Habit | Cured 1 in 10 
ay cured. 
DR. J.ST EPHENS tobe one: 
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UNCEASING PROGRESS. | 

— 

George William Curtis, in the Easy | 

Chair of Harper’s Magazine, apropos of 

the admission of women to post-graduate 
study at Yale, argues wittily as follows: 


The fabled stream that sank from sight, 
and emerged far away, still flowing, is an 
image of the course of all progress. The 
argument which establishes the reason 
and the benefit of reform does rot there- 
fore ut once establish it, still less complete 
it. There are obstructions, delays, dis- 
appearances; but still the stream flows, | 
seen or unseen, still it swells, and, reap- | 
pearing far beyond where it vanished, 
moves brimming to the sea. 

The Lady Mavourneen, who, coming 
to us straight from Paris, found here a | 
courteous regard for women which she 
said that after a life’s residence she had | 
not found in France, was only just to 
Americans. Nowhere is there such in- | 
stinctive and universal consideration for 
the gentler sex, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional spectacle of the woman standing in 
the elevated railroad car, and the necessity 
under which the elderly wit found him- 
self in the omnibus, when, seeing a 
comely young woman standing, he said to 
his son sitting in his lap, ‘*My son, why 
don’t you get up and give the lady your 
seat ?””’ 

Despite such gayety in the omnibus, 
and such devout reading of the news- 
papers in the elevated cars that the de- 
votees cannot see women standing, even 
those women, if they are travelled, would 
agree that, upon the whole, in no civilized 
country have they encountered more defer- 
ence to the sex as such than in America. 
Yet the courtesy is that of a clever as 
well as polite people. If thecomely maid 
in the omnibus had suddenly and sweetly 
asked the elderly wit whether he was a 
true American, and believed that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together, 
he would have promptly replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am.” But if she had then whipped 
out her logical rapier and thrust at him 
the question, ‘Are you, then, in favor of 
giving me a vote?” his cleverness and his 
courtesy would have blended in his reply, 
‘‘Madam, when women demand it, they 
will have it.” It is the universal reply of 
the ingenious patriot who is aware that the 
argument is against him, but who is still 
unconvinced. The stream of logic sinks 
in the sands of his scepticism, but it will 
reappear still further on, flowing with a 
fuller current toward its goal. 

lf the omnibus were a convenient 
ground for such bouts of argument, the 
maid has plenty of other keen rapiers in 
reserve with which she would pierce his 
courteous incredulity. One of the sharp- 
est would be the rejoinder of inquiry 
whether it was the geveral custom of 
Legislatures to wait until everybody in- 
terested in a reform asked for it before 
granting it. Having inserted the point 
of the weapon, she would turn it around, 
to the great inconvenience of the elderly 
wit,by further asking specifically whether 
imprisonment for debt was abolished be- 
cause poor debtors as a body requested it, 
or because it was deemed best in the gen- 
eral interest that it should be abolished, 
or whether hanging for stealing a leg of 
mutton was renounced because the hap- 
less thieves demanded it. or because Rom- 
illy showed that humanity and the wel- 
fare of society and of respect for law 
required it. 

The comely maid, once aroused, would 
not spare him, and, while declining to 
occupy his son’s seat, she would challenge 
him to say whether the slave trade was 
-topped and the West Indian slaves eman- 
cipated by England because the slaves 
petitioned, or because Parliament thought 
suck reforms desirable for the interests 
of England. ‘That inquiry, doubtless, 
she would have pushed more closely 
home, and there would have been no 
escape for the nimble wit except in some 
happy and elusive epigram. Nothing 
would have followed. He would have 
lifted his hat courteously as the lady 
smiled aod left the omnibus. The stream 
of logic would have disappeared. But its 
volume would have been stronger, and 
when it reappeared, it would have been 
flowing nearer its goal. 

The comely maid recently smiled, prob- 
ably as if she saw the reappearance, when 
she learned that venerable Yale, even 
before venerable Harvard, had opened her 
post-graduate courses upon absolutely the 
same conditions to women as to men. 
This is not co-education ; far from it; it is 
as far as eleven o’clock from twelve. Still 
less is it co-suffrage. No, indeed; it is 
as different as the blossom of May from 
the fruit of September. It means no more 
than that the good sense of Yale, per- 
ceiving that there is a goodly company of 
women actually devoted to higher studies, 
and not perceiving anything unwomanly 
or undesirable in larger knowledge and 
stricter intellectual training, invites Hypa- 
tia and Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitch- 
ell to avail themselves of her opportuni- 
ties and resources to prosecute their 
studies, and recognizes that in a modern 
world of larger and juster views, which 
permits women to use every industrial 
faculty to the utmost, and to own prop- 





erty and dispose of it, it is useless longer 
to insist with chivalry that woman is a | 
goddess ‘‘too bright and good,” or with 
the Orient that she is a slave in this world 
and a houri in the next. 

As for the logic of such an invitation, 
Yale is doubtless indifferent. She invites 
women to study not with her under- 
graduates, but with her post-graduates. 
Probably she recoils with instinctive con- 
servatism from the vision of a possible 
Hypatia seated among her faculty in a 
professorial chair. ‘That might do in 
Alexandria in the fifth century. But in 
New Haven in the nineteenth, or even the 
twentieth—? She recoils still further 
from the prospect of co-voting. Elizabeth 
Tudor was a creditable head of a kingdom 
and a fellow-counsellor of State with 
Burleigh and Walsingham. But does it 
follow that a Connecticut woman pos- 
sessed of great estates should have a_ 


| 
| 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BakinoG PowpveERr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





voice in the disposition of her property ? 
Probably Yale would agree that, when all 
such amply endowed women unite in 
asking for such a voice, it might be worth 
while to consider. Meanwhile she opens 
the hospitable doors of her post-graduate 
intellectual treasury, and every woman 
who will may enter and share the riches. 

Oliver asked for more, but not until he 
had consumed his portion. The comely 
maid of the omnibus smiles as she sees 
those treasury doors hospitably opening. 
She seems perhaps to see the stream of 
logic at once vanishing and reappearing. 
If a woman may mingle wisely with post- 
graduates, why not with under—but no. 
Something, she would say with womanly 
good sense, may be left to time and the 
inevitable sequence of events. Shall all 
be done at once, and the sound seed be 
spurned because it must be planted and 
grow and ripen before there is a harvest ? 
In this Columbian year, shall we think 
that nothing was gained when Columbus 
reached San Salvador, as we used to be 
taught, or Watling Island, or Grand ‘Turk, 
or Samana, among which bewildered 
knowledge now doubtfully gropes—be- 
cause he had not reached the continent, 
and because he believed it to be the old 
and not a new India? 

That comely damsel, with her face 
toward the morning, says quietly, with 
Durandarte, ‘*Patience, and shuffle the 
cards.” One glance at the woman in the 
Athens of Pericles and at woman in the 
New Haven of President Dwight answers 
the question which the nimble elderly wit 
eluded. 

.— +o 


REPORTS OF CONGRESSIONAL HEAR- 
INGS. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 20, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

So great was the demand for a report 
of the hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House that the first order of 
10,000 copies has been exhausted. This 
report, it will be remembered, contained 
the speech of Mrs. Stanton on the ‘‘Soli- 
tude of Self,’ and the addresses of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker. 

‘The Congressional Committee ordered 
more of these documents, and they are 
now ready for distribution, as is also the 
report of the speeches delivered before 
the Senate Committee. Any one wishing 
a copy of either or both can be supplied 
by sending name and address to the 
National Headquarters, in the Wimo- 
daughsis building, 1328 I St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Acting Chairman. 
ee —-— 


JUNE STUDY FOR KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 


THE BIBLE FOR WOMEN. 


1. Music—‘Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 

2. Quotations at Roll-call — Scriptural 
passages pertaining to women. 

3. Ten-minute paper upon ‘lhe Women 
of the Old Testament.” 

4. Discussion of the paper. 

5. A ten-minute paper on ‘‘Christ’s At- 
titude toward Women.” — 

6. Discussion of the paper. 

7. Ten-minute paper on ‘St. Paul’s In- 
structions to Women, and Do they Reflect 
upon the Twentieth Century Woman?” 

8. Discussion of the paper. 
LAURA M. JOHNS, ) 
ELIZABETH F. HOPKINS, Com. 
MAY BELLEVILLE-BROWN, J 


or 


NEW COTTAGE AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The corner-stone of Lord Cottage at 
Oberlin was laid last Saturday with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The platform erected 
for the speakers and distinguished guests 
was decorated with flags and bunting, the 
spectators occupying whatever positions 
were most available for seeing and hear- 
ing. 

‘The exercises were opened by a song by 
the College Glee Club, after which Pref. 
H. C. King delivered an address setting 
forth the object of the building, its prin- 
cipal donors, the plan of the structure, 
and a vision of what it might be when 
enriched by the associations that would 
naturally cluster round it. Prof. Ellis 
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= j 
read thie list of articles deposited under the 


corner-stone, which he hoped would lie 
undisturbed for at least two or three hun- 
dred years. 

Mrs. Lord, for whom the building was 
named, and who was its principal donor, 
was then called forward to see and to say 
that the corner-stone was ‘‘properly and 
permanently laid.” The exercises closed 
with prayer by President Ballantine. 

So another is soon to be added to 
Oberlin’s steadily increasing list of fine 
stone buildings. Lord Cottage is to bea 
home for young ladies who desire to live 
economically. Preference will be given 
to daughters of home missionaries. ‘The 
building will be handsome, convenient, 
and supplied with every comfort, and will 
be ready for occupancy Jan. 1, 1893. 


~~ 
AN ADVANCE STEP IN MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CiTy, MO., JUNE 16, 1892. | 
Editors Woman’s Journal: | 
Missouri has so far advanced that her | 
people are to have a general Suffrage | 
Day at the Missouri Chautauqua Assem- | 
bly. This great day will be July 9th. 
The Assembly meets at Pertle Springs. 
Mrs. Virginia Hedges, President of the 
Missouri E. 8. A., and State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., will 
have charge of the day. Papers will be 
read by Mrs. Etta M. Winch and Mrs. 
Laura E. Scammon, of Kansas City, Miss 
Ella Harrison, of Carthage, and Mrs. 
Rush C. Owen, of Springfield. 
CLARA C. HOFFMAN. 
+e, 


The temperance forces of Great Britain 
chose Lady Henry Somerset to issue the 
call for a public demonstration on June 
18 and 19 in the interest of the direct veto 
of the liquor traffic. Lady Henry has 
issued the call, and also a thoughtful and 
earnest address to the clergy of the United 
Kingdom. 


~e — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting Monday evening, June 
6, xt 3 Park Street. The president, Mrs. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, read a very inter- 
esting paper on ‘Christendom’s Erro- 
neous Idea of the Women of China.” The 
following resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously, by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. John L 
Whiting the Boston Woman Suffrage League 
has lost a faithful and valued member, and the 
cause of woman suffrage an earnest, courageous, 
steadfast and generous friend; and that we 
tender our sympathy to the bereaved family. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the family, and that it be published in 
the Woman’s JOURNAL. 


East Boston.—The League held its 
quarterly meeting on Wednesday, June 
15, at the residence of Mr. Frank Cush- 
man. ‘The president, Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
was in thechair. After the report of the 
secretary, thesubject of becomingauxiliary 
to the State Association was explained by 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. The advan- 
tage of thorough organization and repre- 
sentation in the State and National Asso- 
ciations, that more efticient work may be 
done and more interest shown, was clearly 
set forth. It was unanimously voted to 
become auxiliary to the State Association. 
After the business meeting, Mrs. Dietrick 
read a paper on ‘‘Restricted Immigration.” 
The subject was presented in a broad and 
liberal manner, and provoked a lively dis- 
cussion. ‘The meeting was well attended 
and very enjoyable. 


WosurN.—The League held its regular 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. parlor last 
week Monday. It was mainly a busi- 
ness meeting. The League voted toamend 
their Constitution and By-laws, so as to 
become auxiliary to the State Association 
under the new Constitution, and increased 
their membership fee to fifty cents. They 
also made plans to begin the year in Octo- 
ber with a public meeting, when they 
expect to have a lecture from Mrs. E. B. 
Dietrick, music and other attractions. 
They voted to offer two prizes, of $6 and 
$4 respectively, for the best and second 
best essays, written by boys and girls of 
Woburn, upon “The Enfranchisement of 
Women.” These prizes will be awarded 
at the public meeting. Mrs. Lucy E. B. 
Converse, Mrs. Delia A. Clarke and Miss 
Sellers were appointed a committee to 
arrange the details of the prize contest. 
The League adjourned to Oct. 3, after 
passing the following resolutions on the 
death of Mr. John L. Whiting: ° 

Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to 
remove to another life John L. Whiting, the 
friend of humanity, the man of ‘deeds, not 
words ;"’ therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of John L. Whit- 
ing, the reform of woman suffrage, especially in 
this State, hus suffered the loss of a most gener- 
ous benefactor and fearless friend. 

That, while we bow to the will of Him who 
knoweth the end from the beginning, we, as a 
League, mourn the loss which has come to our 
cause. 

That we sympathize with his bereaved family 
in their unspeakable sorrow. 

That copies of these resolutions be sent to the | 
family of Mr. Whiting, published in the 
Woman's JouRNAL, and spread upon the records 
of the Woburn Equal Suffrage League. 

Martua E. SEwWALL Curtis, President. 
Devia A. CLARKE, Secretary. 





WorCESTER.—The League held its last | 
meeting of the year, on ‘Thursday even- 
ing, June 9, in Curtis Hall. There was a 
pleasant gathering, about one hundred | 
members inviting their friends for this | 
evening. ‘I'he hall was prettily decorated | 
with a profusion of flowers. Mrs. Ellen | 
LB. Dietrick, agent of the Massachusetts | 
W. 3. A., was the especial guest of the | 
evening. She gave a brief address, in 


JUNE 1892. 
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THE 


WOMAN'S LAND ASSOCIATION 


Announces its Second Subdivision at CLakeNDON HILLs, and its prosperity is greater than ever. 
Its method of returning cash profits to all its investors, as fast as they accrue, is a grand feature. 


On May Sth, 
June loth, 18) 


S92, the Association paid to its investors a 10 per cent. cash profit. 
» it paid another 10 per cent. profit. 


On 


_On July 21st, 1892, it will pay another 10 per cent. profit on all sums invested up to July 
15th, as a sufficient amount of property has been sold and contracted for to justify this announce. 


ment. 


THE ASSOCIATION "REMidtes* 


WOMEN OF SMALL MEANS 


Who are trying to save, or women of large means, who are seeking an investment or 
women whose husbands are investing in any way, or women who are charitably 
disposed toward an enterprise for women, or women who wish to leave an inheritance to 
their children, or men who wish to make an investment for their wives or daughters, or 
women who wish to become property-holders, or the wives and daughters of ministers 


who are endeavoring to raise money, to write at once for our 
easily this Association can meet their wants and ambition. 


the most money. 


agent wanted in each town. Address, 


Profit-sharing certificates for sale to women only, at $5.00 each. 


“The Woman’s Land Association, 


rinted matter, explaining how 
hose who invest now will make 
One lady 


114 & 116 LaSALLE ST, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HARRIET M. MASON, of the W. C. T. U., Business Manager. Mention Woman’s Journal 








EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, 


611 





PATENTED, 


child. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and 
honed and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
ponperzene and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones 


3, “ Laced 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones 
te “ ry o 
“ 621; Children’s without Bones 
“  @21, Infants’ “ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


INFANTS. 


Misses, 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 


Bone Front onl 





We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S. 


yostage prepaid, on receipt of D i 
factory we willexchange or refund the money, if vetarned in A order. “ yg eed fe 


&@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








which she spoke encouragingly of the 
steady progress of the suffrage movement, 
and also of the mutual helpfulness of the 
new relation which the local Leagues 
will bear to the State Association under 
the new plan of organization. Rey. I. J. 
Lansing spoke earnestly in favor of 
woman’s right and duty to take part in all 
the work of the world for humanity. He 
said it was no excuse for refusing women 
the ballot because all women did not ask 
for it. The. 8S. government did not 
wait for all the slaves to ask for freedom 
before it emancipated them. 
added that neither did the government 
wait for the freedman to ask to be enfran- 
chised, but gave him the right to vote 


Some one) 


because he needed the ballot to protect | 


himself in his new-found freedom. So 
women need the ballot to protect them- 
selves in their persons and property. 
After these short speeches, and after 
several questions had been asked, the 


meeting resolved itself into a social gath- | 


ering. Mrs. Dietrick greeted every one 
cordially. and all formalities were laid 
aside and a genuine social hour was passed, 
during which the ladies of the League 
served coffee, lemonade and cake to all 
present. Two young dadies, Miss How- 
ells and Mrs. May, contributed much to 
the pleasure of the evening by their sweet 
music. They sang several duets, and were 
accompanied on the piano by Mrs. How- 
ells. Mrs. Dietrick left for Boston by a 
late train before the company dispersed, 
but all retain pleasant memories of her, 
and all agree that this was one of the 
pleasantest gatherings of the League. I 
mav add here that our League has voted 
to become auxiliary, or rather to retain 
its auxiliaryship, to the Massachusetts 
W. S.A. S. A. H. 





THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla has the most MERIT. 

Hood’s Sarsapuarilla has won unequalled 
SUCCEss. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes the 
greatest CURES. 

Is it not the medicine for you? 

Constipation is caused by loss of the 

eristaltic action of the bowels. Hoop's 

ILLS restore this action and invigorate 
the liver. 

ee Ce 

CSAR’S famous ‘Veni, vidi, vici’ —I 
came, I saw, I conquered—might be an 
appropriate motto for Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 
We charge nothing for the suggestion. 
This great blood-purifier conquers wher- 
ever it comes, and is now absolutely with- 
out equal in the world. 

acy Seas 

JOSEPH RuBy, of Columbia, Pa., suf- 
fered from birth with scrofula humor, till 
he was perfectly cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A quiet, competent American woman, who his 





| had experience in various lines of responsible work, 
| wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 


room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
housework. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street, 
Boston. 





Wanted.—A situation as housekeeper in a hotel 
or private family, or as matron in an institution, or 
in any other position of trust, by a woman of mid- 
dle age and experience. Address, C. C., care 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Dr. Clara E. Choate, the well-known Christian 
science mind healer, has opened a course of Sunday 


afternoon lectures at 3 o’clock, in WOMAN’s JOUR. | 





NAL Parlors, No.3 Park St., Boston, to which the 
public are cordially invited. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRon, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


A Lady who speaks French and has had long 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel, 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. Would also take the position of com- 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. Can 
give good city references. Address, “Mrs. Wa” 
Office WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer's Central Bleachery, 478 Wash't'n St 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 








Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
—- to make corn _— accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER ‘CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting. ete. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealera, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New Yerk City. 





WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


That will positively wash in soap and 
water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place, 


ee 


u. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Boston 
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